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MEMORIAL NOTICE. 

The present is essentially a memorial volume. It is the 
self-record of a pure and holy character, intended not for 
the eyes of strangers, but for the hearts of those to whom 
the printed words will be perfumed by recollection of the 
face and the life. With the marvellous alterations of that 
half-century in which it exists, this record has little direct 
connection ; and, even in the realm of mind, its thoughts 
are not to be estimated as abstract speculations, but as 
the natural and unaffected expression of a spirit whose 
simplicity, gentleness, and innocence they represent. 
They are to be considered as the spontaneous outflow of 
a heart full of hope, tenderness, and serenity, at peace 
with heaven and nature, in the midst of the trials and dis- 
appointments, as well as the joys, of existence. 

Andrew Newell, a merchant of Bristol, England, came 
to America after 1630, and settled in Charlestown. He 
married Mary Pitt, daughter of the sheriff of Bristol. 
His great-grandson, Andrew Newell, married Eunice Cof- 
fin, great-grand-daughter of Tristram Coffin, of Nantucket. 
Their son, Andrew, was bom Dec. 10, 1729, and was a 
sea captain in the East India trade. He settled in Sher- 
born, Mass., and lived there to the day of his death, in 
1798. He married Elizabeth Lee, daughter of Thomas 
Lee, of Salem. Jonathan, the youngest of his family. 



went as a young man to Littleton, Mass., where he kept a 
country store, and in rSio to Boston, where he was not 
successful, and supported himself by taking boarders. 
He died about 1831. Ke was an excellent, upright, and 
kind-liearted man, though not highly educated. He mar- 
ried, Feb. 20, 1797, Nancy Tuttie, of Littleton. This 
family was at that time remarkable for a bright group of 
young girls, several of whom married professional men of 
some distinction. William Newell, bom Feb. 25, 1804, 
was their third child. 

His school and college career was very brilliant. In 
i8r4, he entered the Latin School. His certificate, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Gould, the " Precepter of the Latin Gr, 
School," by bis teacher, John Lathrop, gives him "an af- 
fectionate recommendation to you, as a child of uncom- 
mon sweetness of temper, and, as a scholar, attentive to 
study and correct in deportment." In 1816, we find him 
at the head of the fifth class. Having occasion subse- 
quently to hand in an original Latin theme, Mr. Gould 
refused at first to believe that it could be his own compo- 
sition, as it was devoid of mistakes ; but he explained to 
the surprised master that there was no person near him 
capable of giving aid. His English compositions on 
" Politeness," "Ambition," etc., and forensic on the ques- 
tion " Whether the Scholar or Man of Business is the Most 
Happy ? " (in which he takes the part of the latter i 
against the "delicate scholar") are not more remarkable 
than the average productions of clever boys of his age. 
As a graduation exercise, in 1819 (when fifteen years old), 
we find him breaking out into poetrj-, an effort which 
amused him much in subsequent years, and illustrates the 
taste of youth at the time : — 
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See first the child upon his father's knee, 
Prattling and laughing with unbounded glee, 
While his fond parents kiss their darling boy, 
Partake his pleasures, and his mirth enjoy. 
Unconscious yet, care is to him unknown ; 
And still, in all, his innocence is shown. 
But soon, as to maturer age he grows. 
Some skilful hand is needed to disclose 
The opening treasures of his growing mind. 
And mark the course his genius seems inclined. 

The youth at school is by his parents placed. 
And for his studies soon acquires a taste. 
Ambition o*er his mind exerts her sway. 
And to the paths of Science points the way. 
His conscience, quick, and easy to be moved. 
Feels a keen sense of shame, whene'er reproved. 
His feelings soft, and his affections warm. 
With ease you then his character may form. 

With the light bound, behold the careless youth : 
Life's thorny paths in fancy's eyes are smooth ; 
Hope's pleasant visions flit before his sight, 
No troubles harass and no fears affright. 
Visions, alas ! too soon to be effaced. 
No feature of their glowing forms retraced I 
Hope at that age her magic wand employs. 
And fills the mind with dreams of future joys : 
'Tis she that makes the youthful age so sweet. 
Treading all cares beneath her rosy feet. 

The school dismissed, or .in the flood they sport. 
Or with their foot-balls to the fields resort, 
Or roll their marbles to th' appointed mark, 
Or swiftly send the flying ball till dark. 
Then, home returning, each his task performs. 
Whom praise excites, or emulation warms. 
A few neglect Ambition's rousing call. 
Whom lagging Sloth's enfeebling hands enthrall. 
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Oh, bliasCu] period I hippy state of youth t 

When all is innocence, delight, and truth. 

We, too, when old, will think with fond delight 

We once were here accustomed to recite. 

Our loved instructor to our thoughts will rise, 

Who taught us to avoid the paths of vice; 

Who not the master only, but the friend. 

Would check our faults, our virtues would Commend. 

Nor shall we e'er forget how much we owe 

The wise and liberal, who these means bestow, 

Who doubtless judged that, at some future day, 

We, by our learning, should their care repay. 

Ye sacred walls I 



■reff: 



LI ever hold you dear : 
olving time's career, 
mera'ry from our hearts, 
fails, and life's warm glow departs. 



male 



In his first English composition (at thirteen) on 
theme "Labor omnia vincil improbus " (the subjects ap] 
to have often been Latin sentences), he ends, " In old 
we shall look back with pleasure on past difficulties oveiv 
come, and enjoy the fruits of a successful perseverance." 
Below is written, in the hand of his master, " I hope this 
will be your felicity." 

He entered Harvard in the class of 1S24, where his 
career corresponded to that in the Latin School. A frag- 
ment of diary in 1823 contains some passages which may 
amuse those who are interested in college life of the past 
He describes a meeting of the " Hasty Pudding Club," of 
which, in his day, the pudding was the important centre : 
" Went with my co-provider to order the pudding. Mrs. 
Goodenough, whom the club have for some time employed 
to make it, said 'she had no meal, could not possibly 
make it, ought to have been informed sooner,' etc. We 
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therefore went to Mrs. Stimson. She said she was for- 
merly maker of the pudding, till Mrs. Goodenough under- 
minded her, etc.; and we engaged her for the future. 
Club met, after some difficulty in getting the things to 
my room. Assisted by Derby. (Fuller, the rascal, did 
not come in time.) Resolved into a court of equity. 
A bill of indictment was read against one John Parallelo- 
gram for wilful falsehood, he having said that he had 
read through Paradise Lost without feeling any emotion of 
sublimity, but could not read the queries at the end of 
Newton's Optics without feeling his blood run cold and 
his hair stand on end. Emerson and Derby, pleaders, 
spoke very well. Fuller and I are pleaders for next 
time. The club adjourned about eight. . . . Yesterday, 
we assembled at the lecture room. Mr. Willard began 
thus : * The introductory lecture which I intend to deliver 
to you is on the principles of grammar; but,* he con- 
cluded, *I shall defer it till to-morrow, as I forgot to 
bring it from home.' This short but impressive and 
pleasing lecture was received with general applause." 

His college themes, in the midst of the usual conven- 
tional style belonging to students, contain some flashes of 
personal feeling. On the subject of " Religious Contro- 
versy," he concludes : " Upon the whole. Religious Con- 
troversy seems to me, if not absolutely pernicious, at least 
unprofitable ; and, if it have some good effects, they are 
more than counterbalanced by its evil tendencies," — a 
view of the matter on which he always acted. Of " Stoi- 
cism," while praising highly its examples of exalted virtue, 
he says : " There seems, after all, to be a contraction and 

hardness of feeling hovering around it Pity and grief 

are natural to man. They are interwoven with the texture 
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of his constitution, and cannot be cut away without de- 
stroying the beauty of the fabric," 

It may be remarked that the brevity of these exer- 
cises, — only two or three pages, — from one of the first 
scholars in the class, show how much more is expected, or 
aimed at, by the ambitious student in the present day. 
The titles given out for fotensics, also, seem exceedingly 
curious in our eyes. The following are some of them; 
" Whether a New Volition in the Mind of God require a 
Change of Some Former One ? " " Whether God's Righl 
to govern the Earth may be deduced from his Irresistible 
Power ? " on which he remarks that, if, as is said, the 
same principles do not apply to finite and infinite power, 
there is an end of the discussion, since we have no ideas 
respecting God except those derived from our own minds; 
" Whether the Parallel Motion of the Eyes be an Acquired 
Property ? " " Whether Any Being can be said, with Philo- 
sophical Propriety, to move itself? " and " Whether Mo- 
tion be applicable to Spirits?" We can almost imagine 
ourselves as transported to medieval dialectics. If the 
young men educated in such a school had no taste for 
abstract argument, it was not the fault of the professor. 

In 1824, Mr, Newell was graduated as the second scholar 
in his class. The first place was taken by Charles Emer- 
son, but the two were so closely matched that decision was 
difficult. The valedictory oration was, however, delivered 
by Mr. Newell. This production has been preserved. It 
exhibits in a remarkable degree that maturity- of moral 
conceptions wliich distinguishes his earliest writings, — 
moderation, common-sense, and delicate sensibility. His 
subject was the " Duties of College Students as Men and 
-IS Citizens." "Upon us, my fellow-students, who have 
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been favored with superior advantages of education, who 
are separated unto the nobler pursuits of knowledge, and 
destined in the probable course of events to the honora- 
ble and influential stations of the community [such a 
sentence, in relation to Harvard graduates in Massachu- 
setts, was at that time only a statement of fact], — upon us 
there lies an especial obligation to examine and impress 
upon our minds the responsibilities of our future condi- 
tion in relation to our country.** 

That country, he says, demands " something more than 
a wordy patriotism, — ... a patriotism not founded upon 
mere sense and habit, but springing at once from the head 
and the heart ; from an earnest, deep-rooted conviction of 
our country's dignity and excellence, united with that 
principle of our nature which attaches our affections to 
everything with which we have long been associated." 
He speaks very justly of the want of a national literature, 
making reference to isome unfriendly criticism of the 
period. " Do not believe that Genius has flown over our 
land and cursed it with an eternal barrenness. Do not 
credit the scoffing babble of those who would have it 
appear that we are degenerated in mental stature from our 
European ancestors. ... In a new country, like ours, 
where there is a strong and continual demand for labor in 
every active trade and profession ; where all, or nearly all, 
are compelled to climb to wealth and power by their own 
exertion ; where, thank Heaven, there is no hereditary no- 
bility, and not much hereditary opulence, — there can be 
little leisure, and scanty encouragement for the exercise of 
literary talent.** 

" The North and the South, the East and the West, are 
bound together by mutual wants and necessities ; and the 
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tie is daily strengthening by use and habit, by the gradual 
assimilatioQ of manners and character, and the increased 
facility of internal communication." 

In a strain of moral exhortation, he points out to his 
classmates that their futare is, in a measure, under th«r 
own control. " As for poverty, it seems, in this country, 
to be rather an incentive to exertion than a barrier to 
success. Haud facile emergunt quorum virlutibus obstat 
res angusta domi, might have been a true maxim in the 
days of Juvenal, but will hardly be applied to this age 
and land by any one who looks round upon society, and 
observes from what beginnings the highest, wealthiest, 
and most honored of our citizens have risen to their 
present eminence." 

He ends with a tribute to the memory of a departed 
^classmate. 

In the following year, 1825, he was appointed usher in 
Jthe Boston Latin School, The salary of an usher was 
I tiien $5oo per annum. An anecdote, repeated by himself 
I in advanced years (a rare reference to his own life), may 
l,be amusing as illustrating the methods of education of 
I the day as well as personal character. On the occasion 
Bof his first recitation, his class (considering doubtless the 
■ youth and gentle appearance of the new master) did not 
Improperly get their lessons. He accordingly feruled the 
I entire section, and never had any further trouble. 

The natural tendencies of his own mind led him to the 

r Christian ministry. He entered the Harvard Divinity 

School in the following year, and was graduated in 1829, 

\ Mr. Andrews Norton, then the prominent figure among 

»tfae professors, took a great and permanent interest in 

I young man, and said that, "in the department 
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Bdles Lettres, he did not know his equal among his con- 
temporaries." He was marked, indeed, through his . life 
by an exquisite and a delicate sense of literary propriety, 
which caused his taste to be frequently consulted ; and 
he had a very catholic appreciation of poetry. 

In 1828, the third year at the school, he began, accord- 
ing to the usage of that institution, to write and preach 
sermons. The earliest productions of that sort display in 
an eminent degree that moral maturity which we have re- 
marked. In December of that year, he wrote a discourse 
on the duty of "Cheerfulness." The high tone of this 
sermon might be in itself considered as only what is nat- 
ural to youth ; but the justice and moderation of the view 
taken of life are such as usually only a long experience of 
the world supplies. Ten years later, this discourse was 
rewritten. On the cover is pencilled in a later hand the 
motto, "Serve God, and be cheerful." In 1870 were 
written verses on this text, which were publicly delivered 
as the conclusion of a sermon on "The Saviour's Joy." 
The character of the earlier discourse, the expression as 
it was of his own personal feelings and character, was 
reproduced in that of fifty years later ; and the youthful 
sermon itself might have been preached at any time dur- 
ing his ministry without incurring censure for immaturity. 
This motto, " Serve God, and be cheerful," may be con- 
sidered as the watchword of his whole life ; a lesson 
constantly repeated in public addresses, but still more 
uniformly inculcated by the silent influence of the face 
and the voice. Another of his early discourses, on the 
" Progress of Truth," presents essentially the same liberal 
opinions, — the assertion of absolute liberty of opinion, and 
expectation of unlimited progress in dogma, which was 
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among his latest public utterances. Herein is a remaik- 
able feature of his intellectual life. This life had no 
epochs, no periods, as Is the case with most men of 
thought, in which the ideas and ambitions of the past 
decades appear as the memories of another and aban- 
doned life. For Us centre was in moral perceptions : by 
a delicate intuition, his soul had grasped the truths, which 
all subsequent experience only made more profoundly telt. 
His life-work consisted in expressing in act what he had 
perceived from the beginning. As the foundation of his 
mental structure did not consist in intellectual opinions, 

I it was not liable to inteHectual change. His creed was, 
from the first, that of Channing and Norton, — the absolute 
and simple manhood of Jesus, a man chosen by God to 
manifest his truth to the world, a truth which he repre- 
sented by voluntary obedience, and illustrated and en- 
forced, through divine aid, by the attestation of miracle. 
But, while he continued to his latest years to take this 
view of Christianity, its historical element was entirely 
secondary in his mind as a ground of belief. At one 

' time, while stiJ! a divinity student, he had even been dis- 
posed to question the real occurrence of the miracles of 
the New Testament, and endeavored, as a mental experi- 
ment, to conceive of a Christianity from which these 
should be eliminated, but soon satisfied his own nund 
that these occurrences were inextricably entwined with 
the moral truth of the narratives. He continued, how- 
ever, to regard spiritual truth as its own best evidence, 

' and considered the resurrection of Jesus itself not as the 
basis of belief in a future life, but rather as a miraculous 
incident in the inlroducrion of the religion. 

After graduation from the Divinity School, Mr. Newell 
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resolved to delay settlement for a year at least. His 
health was precarious, injured perhaps by too Spartan a 
simplicity of diet in college and by the habits of a stu- 
dent. He looked forward to a short life, and would not 
have credited the assurance of fifty years of health and 
labor. This uncertainty in no way affected his spirits, 
while it made the thought of early death familiar to his 
mind. In 1829, accordingly, he travelled to the South, 
preaching in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. He had thoughts of spending the winter in 
Georgia, or of seeking a permanent settlement at Cincin- 
nati. Meanwhile however the First Parish of Cambridge, 
partly on account of his own popularity, partly by the 
influence of Mr. Norton and other preceptors who had a 
high opinion of his abilities, extended to him an invita- 
tion, which, after some hesitation, he accepted. He was 
ordained in Cambridge May 19, 1830, receiving a salary 
of " $1,000 for the first four years, and $1,200 a year in 
equal quarterly payments." 

The Cambridge of that time was a rural village, which 
had little resemblance to the crowded suburb of the pres- 
ent. Connection with Boston was maintained by a stage, 
running three times a day : the fare was twenty-five cents. 
About the college buildings was a country village, sur- 
rounded on all sides by open fields. The fifty years of 
Mr. NewelPs ministerial life brought those marvellous 
changes which have taken place near all centres of popu- 
lation in America. In the early period of his settlement, 
his parish contained many singular and eccentric charac- 
ters. In those days, the simplicity and isolation of coun- 
try life favored greater outward originality than the move- 
ment of the present time allows. No doubt, had he 
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recorded his own experience, he might have found mate- 
rials for an Annals of a. Parish not less curious than 
the vohiine of Gait's, which book amused him gready. 
But he could not be induced to prepare any memorial of 
his ministry. Naturally of an excessive sensitiveness and 
delicacy of disposition, lie was averse to recalling the 
past and to speaking of himself. No personal allusions 
can be found in his discourses, unless to such events as 
were part of the parish life. He married, brought up 
and lost children, had his alternations of cheerfulness and 
depression, of health and indisposirion ; but, in the course 
of fifty years, on not one occasion did he bring his per- 
sonal joys and sorrows, or those of the persons most dear 
to him, before an audience, although that audience was 
made up of friends and old parishioners. A similar reti- 
cence in the midst of the most genia! tenderness and 
gayety marked his family life. While not sparing of 
expressions of affection, he never spoke of his own feel- 
ings, present or past. These could only be conjectured 
from the expression, tone of voice, or single words 
dropped at rare intervals. Yet his gentle and sensitive 
temperament was highly susceptible of emotion. But he 
had acquired die habit of putting himself altogether aside. 
Being disposed, like many persons of like character, to 
undue self-depreciation, the voice of approbation was all 
the more sweet ; yet he would seldom express the pleas- 
ure it gave him, but turn the conversation playfully as if 
deprecating flattery. " My wife Hked my sermon : it was 
music in my ears," was found written on a scrap of diary; 
but nothing at the time would indicate such pleasure. 
The best record of a life which was somewhat with- 
from the busy interests of the world is to be found 
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in his written utterances, in the discourses and verses 
which reflected the purity of his own heart. But only 
those who came into daily contact with him could appre- 
ciate a side concealed from the public, — the sunny, play- 
ful humor, the gentle wit, the equable sweetness of tem- 
per, and simplicity of manners and thought which diffused 
permanent sunshine about him. 

Mr. Newell remained the minister of the First Parish 
in Cambridge until his retirement in March, 1868. In 
1835, ^^ married the daughter of William Wells, well 
known to the last generation of inhabitants of Cambridge. 
His friendship and relationship with his wife's family was 
a personal tie which bound him to Cambridge, as did his 
undying love for his flock. Here, he ministered for forty- 
five years : with the people, the surroundings, all the dearest 
affections of his soul and memories of his life were inter- 
twined. Here, he passed through all the varied experien- 
ces of the birth, growth, and loss of beloved children, and 
the alternations of prosperity and trial which belong to 
all human existence. With these, however, this notice has 
nothing to do. He himself never introduced them into 
his public utterances. Not what concerned himself as an 
individual, but the life of the community to which he 
ministered did he treat of before that community. Had 
he been solitary in respect of domestic relations, the 
same discourses might have been prepared and delivered. 
His religious feelings depended on no such external rela- 
tions, tender and sensitive as his affections were. 

He came to Cambridge in delicate health, and found 
himself, without any accumulated stock of experience or 
any store of addresses, obliged to contribute two sermons 
a week, and to conduct the ministerial duties of a large 
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parish, — a parish, too, somewhat formidable from its con- 
nection with the college and the number of retired min- 
isters* who had come to settle in the university town ; 
while, on the other hand, a section of his auditors stood 
on the level of plain, practical life, and by no means 
shared the over-fastidiousness of a college-bred audience, 
at a time when literary taste was more severe and scrupu- 
lous than it now is. He succeeded as well as it was 
possible to succeed in satisfying the natural claims of 
one class and the other. But it is no wonder that, under 
such circumstances of service and physical condition, the 
literary man was obscured in the Christian minister. At 
a later period, he was disposed to regret that he had not 
given more time to non-professional studies, feeling con- 
scious of youthful power, not wholly exercised, which 
might have led him to a public distinction commensurate 
with the early promise of his abihties. But it may be 
doubted if, under the circumstances, such a diversion of 
labor was possible or even desirable. 

If his literary taste was not displayed as it might have 
been, his true genius — moral and religious genius — re- 
ceived its fullest development. Every one who knew 
him felt that his utterances in the pulpit were no repre- 
sentations of an imaginary and unreal excellence. They 
were simply the expression of his personal character. 
His religious poetry, however pleasing, is not to be 
judged as poetry, but as religion. The talent which he 
possessed in this direction he never cultivated for its own 
sake. Verse-making, with him, was chiefly an accomplish- 
t exercised for the pleasure of the family circle, upon 
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occasion of domestic anniversaries, in correspondence 
with friends, or as a means of relieving some personal 
emotion. The original object accomplished, he seldom 
cared to circulate or copy his verses. 

However others might esteem his ministrations, he him- 
self had frequent visits of painful self-depreciation, hours 
in which he seriously debated the question of withdraw- 
ing from the ministry altogether. The outward success 
of his work, indeed, was impeded by a difficulty with 
which no clergyman could struggle. He lived to see an 
immense change, not yet worked out to its results, in the 
minister's position. He found in Massachusetts a partial 
union of State and Church ; he found the minister an 
officer of the community, elected by the voters of the 
town, representing the interests of religion in the town, 
secure of an independent position for life. He saw the 
minister become the temporary officer of a voluntary 
association, an association only one among many similar 
societies. 

The church at Cambridge, which since 1691 had de- 
rived occasional pecuniary assistance from Harvard Col- 
lege, had in 1756 entered into a compact by which a 
portion of the edifice (the front gallery) was set aside for 
the permanent use of the college. 

In 1832, necessity arising for a new meeting-house, the 
parish sold to the college the valuable land on which the 
old meeting-house stood (near the present site of the Law 
School), and extending back to what is now Quincy Street 
in Cambridge, in consideration of which the present lot, 
on which the Unitarian church now stands, was trans- 
ferred to the parish, and the present church erected 
thereon at the expense of the college. In this church, 
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the college reserved the title to one gallery and to a Presi- 
dent's pew in the body of the church, together with the 
use of the building on college days. This unfortunate 
agreement soon proved disastrous to the society. Up to 
1835, the law of the State required each townsman to pay 
a tax in the territorial pari-iih in which he resided, to pro- 
vide for the "institution of the public worship of God, 
and for the support and maintenance of public Protestant 
teachers of piety, religion, and morality, in all cases 
where such provision shall not be made voluntarily." 
This tax was levied on real and personal property. The 
citizen, however, might select to which of the religious 
societies in his town (supposing more than one to exist) 
he might devote the tax ; and, in this case, the treasurer 
of that society might draw from the parish treasury the 
amount of his tax, and appropriate it to the proper pur- 
poses of his society. In 1833, by an amendment to the 
Constitution of the State, such persons were allowed to 
withdraw by declaration from any society with which they 
were connected. In 1835, it was declared that no person 
" shall hereafter be made a member of any parish or re- 
ligious society without his consent in writing." The prac- 
tical effect of these laws was that any pew-owner might 
cease to be liable to taxation, and still retain the right to 
his pew and to the use of it, by filing a certificate of 
"dissolution of membership."* 

The first instances of such dissolution occurred in 
April, 1837, This practice extended to such a degree 
tiiat it became necessary to take some decided course. 
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An arrangement was made for the voluntary transfer of 
pews to the society, in order that they might be subject 
to taxation. This was partially successful ; but, in 1844, 
only "fifty-one and five-sixths " pews (being a bare ma- 
jority of the one hundred) had been so made subject 
to taxation. Moreover, the connection of the college 
with the church, and its reserval of a portion for which 
no rent was paid, and the general deadening influence of 
such a connection, made the linancial prosperity of the 
society impossible, and necessarily interfered with the 
happiness and peace of mind of its pastor. 

Some reference must be made to the circumstances of 
his settlement. At that time, the rapid progress of the 
Unitarian movement, which included most of the ancient 
parishes, and nearly all the intellect, wealth, and social 
influence of Massachusetts, excited the alarm of such as 
still adhered to the older creed. 

Dr. Holmes, the minister of the Cambridge church, 
was among the latter class. Himself a man of gentle 
temper, he was induced by the pressure of more zealous 
minds to take a course foreign to his natural inclination, 
in declining to continue "pulpit exchanges" and profes- 
sional intercourse with clergymen of tiie Unitarian party 
His parish was of the opposite way of thinking; and, of 
the dissensions hence resulting, the natural issue was a dis- 
mission of the pastor, according to the verdict of a coun- 
cil, — a majority of the church members. The result was 
the secession and organization of the dissatisfied party in 
iSzg, under the name of the " Shepard Congregational 
Society." Mr. Nehemiah Adams, an estimable minister, 
but holding violent opinions, was settled as a colleague of 
Dr. Holmes. 
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The relations of the "church" to the society, and the 
local disputes of the tinae respecting church property, 
have long since ceased to be intelligible to the general 
public. The Supreme Court of the State decided that 
the body of tax-payers wJio were assessed by statute for 
the support of public worship had a claim " to the rights 
and property " which they had paid for, and in fact con- 
stituted the only church recognized by the law. The 
controversy was productive of much bitterness, which was 
naturally chiefly felt by the defeated faction. Under 
these trying circumstances, Mr. Newell was called to the 
pastorate. The seceding minority went so far as to lodge 
a protest against his settlement, on the day of his ordi- 
nation, before the council called for that purpose. But 
he met the storm of hostility by absolutely refusing to 
engage in religious controversy — no self-denial for one 
' of his temper — and by ignoring enmity. As a result of 
his sweet and gentle disposition, the quarrel soon passed 
into oblivion, and now lingers only as a dim recollection 
of the past. In 1861, Dr. Newell, speaking at a celebra- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Albro, then 
minister of the rival society, was able to speak of the 
kindly feeling existing between "the societies with which 
we are connected, — branches as they are of the same old 
stock, descended from the same old Congregational family, 
looking back, amidst their honest differences of opinioD, 
with common pride to a common ancestry." 

As the position of the minister has altered, so has the 
theory of the church, since the days of which we are 
speaking, A religious society, to Puritan communities, 
was simply a union of the town's people for the perform- 
ance of certain devotional acts and for receiving stated 
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religious instruction. The only meeting, independently 
of Sunday services, was the preparation service for the 
communion on Friday. The " Sunday-school " was not 
an organized religious institution. The idea of a relig- 
ious society as a social club, or even as a charitable asso- 
ciation, was unknown. There was no great population of 
foreign origin in the cities, intensifying the problem of a 
complicated social life. There were indeed many poor in 
the parish, but poor by the force of circumstances, of the 
same ancestry, and whose children in many cases are now 
among the most respectable citizens. For the relief of 
these there was the annual "Thanksgiving Collection." 
This, and other private aid, was administered by the min- 
ister. He, in his own person, was the sole Relief Society 
in the parish. Where a religious society was, or had 
recently been, co-extensive with the town, there was no 
room for the religious efforts born of competition. 

Dr. Newell (he received his degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity from Harvard College in 1853) was no respecter of 
persons. His manners were as courteous, his heart as 
open, and his attentions as constant to the poorest as 
to the richest member of his congregation. Many will 
remember the secret deeds of kindness, the help in the 
hour of difficulty, or simply the refreshment of words 
of love and encouragement in trial. As the years of his 
ministry passed on and as age approached, his face 
seemed to grow constantly more radiant and benignant. 
Some have felt such a presence on the streets and in the 
marts of business as a benediction which seemed to leave 
behind a sweetening and consecrating influence. 

His active connection with the parish was sundered 
March 31, 1868. But his heart never could be separated 



from his people. In the long interval between his own 
retirement and the settling of a successor, many paro- 
chial duties continued to fall to his share. Funerals in 
especial, for the conduct of which he had a peculiar gift, 
he was often called on to perform ; and, though they 
wore upon his sympathies and affections, he did so not 
without satisfaction, feeling that he might still be of ser- 
vice after the campaign o£ active life was over. 

The delicacy of his youth had given him no reason 
to expect the unintermitted (though never robust) health 
and ability to labor in his vocation, which he had for so 
long enjoyed. But a great trial was to end a holy life. 
Temperance and simplicity were not to secure him a 
peaceful exit from the world. He had partially recovered 
from a painful sprain of the ankle (or what seemed such) 
of hvo years' standing, when, in the summer of i8Si, he 
was surprised by an attack of gangrena senilis. Those 
who are practically acquainted with this disease can 
understand what is signified by the words. To contem- 
plate day by day, in the midst of growing weakness and 
incessant pain, the gradual advance of dissolution id the 
living tenement, is a burden difficult to endure with 
cheerfulness ; yet he so endured it. His sick-chamber be- 
came, to his friends, the bright spot of the house ; and the 
memory of a more than trying illness, the most precious 
recollection of a beautiful life. As the mortal vessel 
' shrunk and wasted, it seemed the more transparent to 
I the beauty of the spirit. Those who were near him could 
I appreciate the patience with which he endured the inevi- 
L table progress of the disease, never asking a question, or 
g in words his consciousness of the situation, of 
ibich yet he was perfectly aware, — the pla)'ful humori 
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the flashes of gayety which constantly called forth a smile, 
the calmness with which he looked fon^'ard to the ap- 
proach of death, which he regarded neither with fear nor 
enthusiasm. Of that event, he seldom spoke ; but, a day 
or two before the end, he entered of his own accord on 
that subject, and unaffectedly expressed to friends his 
absence of fear of the change, and confidence in Infinite 
Love. 

During the later years of his life, he had formed the 
habit of expressing his feelings in verse, and this re- 
source did not desert him in his last illness. Only the 
second day before his death, worn almost to a skeleton, 
and so weak that he could hardly raise his head, guiding 
with difficulty the fragment of pencil which was attached 
to his neck by a cord, while regarding the morning light 
which streamed through the eastern window, he wrote on 
a scrap of paper afterward found on his bed the lines, — 

" Rises the glorious sun, 
And o*er the world doth run, 
Filling with life and light 
Things hidden in the night." 

The spiritual meaning does not need the illustration of 
other stanzas which were intended to follow. 

On the 28th of October, 1881, he breathed his last, 
without pain, and in the presence of those dearest to him. 
Conscious almost to the end, his last characteristic fare- 
well was thanks for the happiness which their love had 
conferred on his life. And so, surely, in the words pen- 
cilled on his first school exercise of sixty-five years 
before, this pleasure — that of "looking back on past 
difficulties overcome, and enjoying the fruits of a suc- 
cessful perseverance " — had " been his felicity." 
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I ADDRI 

I It is the wish of those who stood closest to our dear 

I friend that few formal words of eulogy or respect should 

' be spoken here. The same wish, I feel sure, would have 

been his. The most marked characteristic of his habit 
of mind was its complete and childlike simplicity, a sweet, 
gracious, unstudied naturalness, whose ways were so plain 
and straight that formal phrases could not fitly follow 
them. Nor is there any need that I should recall to this 
community the beauty of a life spent in your midst. For 
more than fifty years, this faitliful man has gone up and 
down among you, ministering to you of the gospel of 
Christ, consecrating your joys, comforting your sorrows ; 
and, when the severe experiences concerning which he 
counselled others smote his own life and home, preaching 
to you, through his fortitude and patience, with an elo- 
quence which no lips could use. You have seen the 
familiar face grown furrowed in your service ; you have 
seen it wreathed before your eyes in that halo of white, 
of which the Scripture saith, "The hoary head is a crown 
of glory, if it be found in the way of rigJiteousness " ; you 
have seen the eye grow dim and the natural force abated : 
but, from the beginning to the end, no old age of the 
affections, no dimness of the eye of faith, no abatement 
of the force of cheerfulness, confiding, prayerful trust, 
has clouded or marred his life. As he taught, so he was. 



What higher eulogj' can be spoken of any human life 
than that it spent itself in guiding men to eternal things, 
and fulfilled this work, not alone by pointing out the way, 
but by walking in it ? 

Yet, after all, I doubt whether many of us really knew 
how consecrated and disciplined a soul our friend pos- 
sessed. It was not until one came very near to him, in 
intimate and personal relations, that this revelation could 
appear; and the closer one came to him, the clearer 
grew this fact of a great inward holiness and peace. It 
showed itself more winningiy than I can tell you here in 
the relation he bore to the young, untried man who vent- 
ured to take up the ministry which he laid down. To see 
the work of forty years pass into other hands, to welcome 
new methods and new plans, to transfer one's self from 
the pastorate to the pew, — these are, believe me, genuine 
tests of a disciplined sou!; and I look back with amaze- 
ment at the self-control and forbearance which withheld 
all criticism, and at the buoyant, devoted loyalty which 
spared the beginner so many grave anxieties, and never 
spared the veteran either time or care. And when I take 
still another step beyond this intimacy, toward the soul 
itself, my reverence only deepens. For months, the 
weary body has had such suffering to bear as is seldom 
added to human burdens. The physical life has wasted 
away, until it has seemed like that "spiritual body" of 
which St. Paul wrote, so little of it was there to obscure 
the soul. Vet, throughout all this agony, the real life has 
maintained a vigor, a patience, and a peace which pass 
all understanding. The old kindliness has been all the 
more considerate, the old flashes of humor have sparkled 
all the more vividly for the darkness about them ; and no 
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man or woman, I am sure, has entered that sick-room and 
bent over that sick-bed without hearing there a sermon, 
preached so that it shall never be forgotten, from the 
text, "They that dwel] in the land of the shadow of death, 
upon them hath the light shined." 

Fortunately for us, dear friends, there yet remains one 
I further step which we can take into the heart of this pure 

!. Fortunately for us, though it could not reveal its 
deepest experiences to every chance observer, it could not 
keep them to itself. 

Tlie sou! had to express itself; and it poured itself out 
inverse, — verse which was sometimes shared by others, 
but which was often unheard by any save the singer. 

And thus it happens that our eulogies may all be put 
away ; and we may simply listen to the inner life of the 
man, testifying of itself. Let us listen to him now, as 
though, being dead, he yet spoke to us. 

Twenty years ago, a beloved parishioner suffers, and 
her minister pours out the heart of piety that is in him in 
the words : — 



"He who in mercy makesi Ihe sun to shine, 
In mercy bids the storm-clQud do his will, 
And ripens into fruit the life divine, 

By turna of wisely mingled good and ill."* 



Ag^n, ten years later, the afflictions for which he 
so often consoled others seemed to threaten him. 
looks death in the face. He goes to his room and wril 
to his dearest a letter, which is a poem, all but in name. 
From that day till now, no eye has seen this paper ; and, 
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as we listen to it, we are entering into the very Holy of 
Holies of his secret soul : — 

Do not mourn for me. I have done my work here: it is better 
for me to go where I may have the power and the opportimity for 
some other service. Bid all my old friends and parishioners an 
affectionate farewell. . . . 

Dear children, my dying wish and charge is that you live in the 
sunshine. Make it within, if you do not find it without. " Serve 
God, and be cheerful.'* Be not cast down by any temporary apparent 
failure. Energy and perseverance will triumph ; if not, patience must 
" do her perfect work." He that doeth and beareth God's will aright 
is of heaven's nobility. ... 

May, 1873. 

And once more, two years ago, a New Year comes, with 
all its unknown destinies. Once more he goes to his own 
closet, once more his communion with God takes refuge 
in verse ; and, once more, a sonnet, worthy of a great 
master, is hidden away for no eye to see, until now we 
are permitted to read once more the story of his conse- 
crated spirit: — 

" Under God's eye and trusting in his love, 
I launch my boat upon another year. 
And leave to him, my pilot, safe to steer 

My leaky craft on to the port above. 

Back to the checkered past to-day I look. 
With grateful memories of all he gave. 
While on the shadows of each household grave 

Falls a soft sunshine from the Holy Book. 

Soon shall I leave my dear ones of the earth ; 
Soon shall I meet my dear ones gone before ; 

The body's death is the freed spirit's birth. 
And the dark grave to Life the secret door ; 

While to Faith's quickened ear the funeral bell 

Blends the glad welcome with the sad farewell." 
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No wonder that for such a soul the last hours on earth 
were hours of abiding peace. No wonder that, when his 
loving attendant read to him the Psalmist's consolations, 
"Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil," he could answer : " No ! It is 
not the valley of shadow, it is the valley of lightr 
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MY OLD PASTOR. 

[From the Evening' Transcript^ Nov. 3, 1881.] 



How beautiful is life, when lived as life should be ! 
For all that makes life beautiful is beautiful to see. 



How at this distance I recall 
The sweet, benignant face, 

On which no shadow seemed to fall, 
Or seemed to leave no trace. 

As one who felt for all distressed, 
And, feeling, felt the more, 

He by his words and acts expressed 
The love for all he bore. 

Though not by eloquence of speech 
So much as warmth of heart, 

He strove the secret soul to reach 
And his firm faith impart. 

The tenderness of those last days, 
Of those last words, I feel, 

When out of darkness burst the rays 
The films of earth conceal. 
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How sweet the metnoiy of it all, — 

The memory of the years 
Whose softened radiance seems to fall 

Like sunshine through our tears 1 

The blessing of a life so hid 
No terms can measure here ; 

For what he was and what he did 
May not in lime appear. 

But, as the shadow of the height 

Is cast across the way. 
We feel more conscious of its might 

In the last lesseniog ray. 



[From Ihe £ofl.6y Trmscr^t, Nov. %, iBS..] 

Servant of God, ripe scholar, guileless friend, 
Sweet, patient, faithful Christian soul, 

Farewell I Thy virtues brightened to the end. 
And placed thy name high up on heavenly roll. 

Thanks for example, wisdom, and discourse, 
Cheerful companionship, and artless wit. 

And strong appeals for right drawn from the aourci 
Of love unfading in Christ's holy writ. 

Ah, what a painful transit from the earth 
Thou hadst, and how heroically Irodl 

And, ahl how brightly must the heavenly birth 
Show loved ones waiting there the wttl of GodI 

Life, it was spent ; thy goodly work was done ; 

Thy body wasted and thy comrades few ; 
Tb]r cross borne well, th« heavenly crown was won; 

Why weep we ? Soon, the joy will come in view 
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" We have heard with our ears, O God, our fathers have told us, 
what work thou didst in their days, in the times of old. How thou 
didst drive out the heathen with thy hand, and plantedst them. . . 
For they got not the land in possession by their own sword, neither 
did their own arm save them ; but thy right hand, and thine arm, and 
the light of thy countenance, because thou hadst a favor unto them." 
— Psalm xliv., 1-3. 

On a Monday morning, toward the close of the early 
and severe winter of 1635-36, " The New Towne," or 
" Newtown," as this village was then called,* presented 
an unusual aspect. Instead of the ordinary stir and busi- 
ness of the day, there was a Sabbath-like quiet and 
gravity in the looks and movements of the people. There 
were signs of preparation for some special solemnity. 
The signal for a public gathering was heard ; and, as the 
inhabitants issued from their dwellings and passed with 
sedate step through the streets, others of less familiar 
countenance, who had spent the Sabbath with them that 

*Two years after this (in May, 1638), its name was changed by the General Court 
to Cambridge, in prophetic compliment to the newly established College, and in 
grateful remembrance of the place in Old England where many of the magistrates 
and ministers of the Massachusetts Colony had received their education. It was at 
that place, also, that an agreement to remove with their families to New England, on 
oondition of the transfer of the charter and government of the Colony to this coun- 
try, was drawn up and subscribed by Saltonstall, Dudley, Johnson, Winthrop, 
Nowell, and others, in August, 1629. See it in Hutchinson's Coll., p. 35. That 
agreement determined the destinies of America, and involved consequences which 
will finally encircle the world. 
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they might be here in season, or who had just arrived 
from the neighborhood, were seen mingling with them as 
they went. Gathering from all quarters came the fathers 
of the infant church and commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, to sanction by their presence the solemn act which 
was about to be performed in the first rude temple, which 
had been erected a few years before, a little way from the 
spot on which we are now assembled, to the worship of 
the one living and true God. From Boston, from Charles- 
town, from Winnisimet, from Roxbury, from Dorchester, 
from Watertown, from Medford, from Concord, and the 
towns which were within convenient travelUng distance, 
the " messengers " of the invited churches, and others 
drawn hither by curiosity and religious interest, were seen 
wending their way, as they then best could, over new 
rough roads, or across the open fields and over the ice- 
bridged rivers and streams, to the humble Puritan sanctu- 
ary. In the midst of the newly risen dwellings which had 
sprung up as by magic under the diligent hands of the 
Chrisrian adventurers who first planted the town, on the 
rising ground just above the marshes, and in the principal 
Street,* leading down to the river, — which bore, as it still 
bears, the name of their king,t — stood the House of 
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Prayer. A plain, roughly finished edifice it was, but as 
precious in the sight of God as the marble and glided 
cathedral ; another expressive testimonial of the spirit 
which had led the Pilgrims into the transatlantic wilder- 
ness, and which, wherever they went, like Abraham in his 
journeyings, builded its altars to the Lord. Whether its 
church-going bell still woke the echoes of Cambridge, we 
have no record to tell us ; though some time in the course 
of the year, as we learn from an incidental mention of the 
fact by one of our quaint New England historians* of that 
day, the dull, heavy sound of the beaten drum, converted 
for the time from the heathen service of battle and war 
into a herald of the assemblies of the Prince of Peace, 
announced the hour of gathering to die people. The 
little church was soon filled to overflowing. The day, 
perhaps, was one of the mild and bright daya which Feb- 
ruary often mingles with its snows and storms j and, even 
if it were not, our hardy sires who had left their pleasant 
homes in Old England for the "stern and rock-bound 
coast " of the New, who had deliberately exchanged their 
dear native soil for the uncertainties and discomforts of a 
colony in a heathen and savage land, who had traversed 
the wide, weltering sea for the privilege of worshipping 
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God in purity and freedom, — men wlio made their relig- 
ion the sun and centre of their being, — were not to be 
daunted by a little cold or a little damp in the perform- 
ance of its duties ; and though our modem safeguards 
against snow and wet were unknown to their pilgrim feet, 
though neither stove nor furnace — those innovations of 
modem church comfort — softened the chilly air, or dis- 
solved the curling breaths that rose thickly upward in the 
sanctuary, they never thought of complaining, much less 
of staying at home. And, as for distance from church, 
miles to them seemed little more than as many furlongs 
now to their descendants, 

" I have heard," says Cotton Mather, in his Biography 
of John Norton, the highly esteemed successor of Cotton 
in the ministry of the First Church in Boston, " I have 
heard of a godly man in Ipswich, who, after Mr, Norton's 
going to Boston, would ordinarily travel on fool from 
Ipswich to Boston, which is about thirty miles, for noth- 
ing but the weekly lecture there j and he would profess 
that it was worth a great journey to be partaker in 
one of Mr. Norton's prayers." Thirty miles on fool 
to hear a Thursday lecture ! And now I will venture to 
say that half of our people, even in the very neighbor- 
hood of die metropolis, are ignorant that such a lecture 
still exists; have never heard of it, or, if they have, han 
forgotten it, — and that nine teen -twentieths of them have 
never attended it in their lives, It has become what the 
present successor of Cotton and Norton has so aptly 
called it, " the shade of the past," Such are the changes 
which take place from generation to generation. I do 
not imagine, however, that such instances as that which 
Mather has reported were at all common. But it is an 
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indication of the sUte of feeling and of society among 
our ancestors, of which this was but an exaggerated spec- 
imen. They loved the house of God, they prized its 
privileges, they were religiously jealous of its honor; 
and nothing would have more shocked the devout public 
opinion of that day than absence without good cause 
from their Sabbath assemblies, It would have been 
death to a man's character and icirtuence among them. 
Attendance upon public worship, however, was with 
them a matter not only of fashion and decorum, some- 
times enforced by civil authority, but of individual con- 
science and inclination. They hungered and thirsted after 
religious instruction. They sat patiently through ser- 
vices which to their descendants of this day would seem 
of insufferable length. They looked up to the pulpit, 
then at the height of its glory and influence, for their 
weekly supply of thought and spiritual nutriment. Preach- 
ing was to them a necessary of life. The various causes 
which in after generations have contributed to lower its 
authority, and to tender it less exclusively the source of 
moral and religious instruction, had not yet begun to 
operate. The Congregational clergy — "the Elders," as 
they were called — were in fact the rulers as well as 
teachers of the young Christian commonwealth. In all 
important questions of a civil as well as of a religious 
nature, they were formally consulted, and their opinion ' 
had great weight. "In early times, they were generally 
present in the courts." A discourse at the Thursday lect- 
ure or at a public fast, by Mr. Cotton or Mr, Hooker, 
more than once settled a growing difficulty, or turned the 
scale in favor of some disputed measure. The people 
mingled with reverence for the men much of the old rev- 
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erence for their office, and listened to their words with an 
attention and deference second only to that which is 
accorded by the Catholic to his priest. What the altered 
tastes and habits of thought of the present age would 
hardly tolerate, they listened to not only with patience, 
but with satisfaction and high relish. Multiplied divisions 
and subdivisions of text and subject, accumulations of 
Scripture proofs, gathered indiscriminately from the Old 
Testament and the New, minute dissections of doctrine, 
expositions of the technical theology of the day, discus- 
sions of its controverted points, — often in a phraseology 
which added mist to the twilight in which they dwelt,— 
these, which to us, as we read them now on the anti- 
quated and discolored page, seem but dry and husky 
food, tasteless and innutritive, and sometimes worse than 
that, were received by our Calvinistic fathers of a differ- 
ent training as the sweet marrow of heavenly wisdom. 
In their love of religious ordinances, in their zeal for the 
doctrines and the institutions of their choice, in thdr 
thirst for divine truth, in their reverence for the minis- 
try and the pulpit, all quickened by the peculiar circuin- 
stances in which they were placed, the hrst settlers of 
New England took a deep personal, active interest in 
all that related to the purer Church which they came 
over to establish in a free soil, out of the way of the 
tyrant kings, and the more dreaded tyrant bishops,* 
who would fain have strangled and crushed it as it rose 
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in their fatherland. They wrapped their religion closer 
round them in the storm. They clave more steadfastly 
and lovingly to their chosen teachers in their trials and 
persecutions. They honored their pulpit the more, as 
the fires of intolerance blazed more fiercely against it. 
Their religious privileges were made dearer to them by 
the sacrifices and privations with which they had been 
bought; and the preached word was sought the more 
eagerly, and enjoyed with a keener zest, because it had 
been arbitrarily and forcibly withheld. These, added 
to other obvious reasons in the character, feelings, and 
present circumstances of the first colonists in New Eng- 
land, invested every religious occasion and religious move- 
ment among them with a peculiar interest. The gathering 
of a new church, therefore, in this place, in the room of 
the migratory flock from Mount Wollaston,* which was 
only waiting for the summer days to take up its tents and 
to pursue its pilgrimage to the greener pastures of Con- 
necticut, was a noticeable occurrence in the early days 
of the Colony ; and Cambridge, before it was rechris- 
tened by the General Court with its present time-honored 
name, was one of the chief towns of the Massachusetts 
settlement. Before our ancestors, with a rare and wise 
forethought, and with a liberality and public spirit which 
can be matched by few examples in history, had laid upon 
this spot the foundations of their first and favorite college, 



*" In August, 1632," says Winthrop, "the Braintree company (which had begun 
to sit down at Mount Wollaston), by order of Court, removed to Newtown These 
were Mr. Hooker's company." They had attended his ministry in England; and, 
upon their settlement here, they sent to him in Holland, whither he had fled from 
persecution, entreating him to become their i>astor. He came over the next year, 
and took up his abode with them. They were now (in February, 1636) preparing for 
another removal, the reasons of which will appear in the following pages. 
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before the timely and munificent bequest of John Har- 
vard in 1638, and the voluntary contributions of the 
people at large, had reared its walls, our ancient village 
had its own prior claims to distinction. It was originally 
selected for the site of the metropolis, and was to have 
been the residence of the first governor, Winthrop, and 
his associates in office, who had made an agreement to 
build here,* and in a better and safer style than hereto- 
fore, none being allowed to have wooden chimneys or 
thatched roofs, which had already, in other places, been 
the occasion of destructive fires. They actually com- 
menced the work in the spring of 1631. t New considera- 
tions led them to abandon the original plan, though not 
without considerable struggle and some hard feeling 
among those who had been concerned in it; and Boston 
erelong eclipsed the rising glory of Cambridge. The 
New Town, however, was for a time the object of special 
notice and patronage. It was fortified at the public ex- 
pense for fear of the Indians ; and a " creek," or passage 
for boats, was made to it from the river, for the payment 
of which a tax was laid upon all the plantations. It was 
afterwards the place in which some of the first annual as- 
semblies of the people were held for the election of the 
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governor and assistants. Here, under the shade of a 
broad-spreading oak, — one of the aborigines of the soil, 
in its old age when our Washington Elm was a sapling, 
and the decayed stump of which is said to have been 
standing, on the northerly side of our village Common, till 
within half a century, — the privileged voters of the new 
settlements, the freemen, as they were called, members of 
the Congregational churches (for they alone for many 
years were allowed to have a voice in civil affairs), chose 
their rulers for the year; at first in person, and after- 
ward from " the remote towns " by proxy, when a general 
attendance was found inconvenient and expensive, as well 
as unsafe, on account of the exposure of their families in 
their absence to the attacks of their savage neighbors. 
I find, also, that, for the two years previous to the church- 
gathering in 1636, Newtown paid the highest tax into the 
colonial treasury, with the exception of Boston and Dor- 
chester, whose assessment was the same ;* and that at 
the time when this event took place, before the removal 
of Hooker's company, it stood in point of wealth at 
the head of the new settlements.f It was then also, as 
it had been for the last two years, the residence of the 
governor, and the courts were generally holden here. 
Wood, who returned from this country to England in 
1633, in his New England Prospect published in 1634, 
speaks of Newtown as one of the neatest and best-built 
towns in the Colony, and of the inhabitants as being 



* Except in September, 1635, when that of Boston was a little smaller. There 
were frequent fluctuations, however, in the relative population and wealth of the sev- 
eral towns in the course of a few years. 

t In March, 1636, Newtown Mras assessed £,^Zy Boston and Dorchester £n 10s. 
each, Watertown £$0, Salem ;C34i etc. 
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"most of them very rich, and wel! stored with Cattle of 
all sorts, having many hundred Acres of ground paled in 
with one general fence, which is about a mile and half 
long, which secures all their weaker Cattle from the wilde 
heasts." I have mentioned these circumstances to show 
that Cambridge from the beginning was a place of note; 
and that even its local affairs, especially such as that 
which I would now commemorate, would naturally attract 
general attention and interest. 

But another occurrence in its history, just before the 
arrival of Shepard and his people, in 1635, had made it 
at that time the occasion of much talk, excitement, and 
controversy. In the autumn of 1633, Thomas Hooker, 
one of the most celebrated and influential of the emigrant 
Puritan clei^, and Samuel Stone, also a man of eminence 
in his day, were ordained, the former as pastor, the latter 
as teacher, of the church* in this place, where many of 
Mr. Hooker's former hearers and parishioners were al- 
ready settled; and "the New Towne " rejoiced for a 
season in his light, and reflected his fame. But he and 
his people soon became dissatisfied with their situation, 
complaining of the narrowness of the township and the 
want of land for their cattle ; and, in a spirit already fore- 
tokening the future genius and fortunes of their descend- 
ants, — a spirit which seems to be breathed in with our 
American air, — they proposed to go " further west," 
where they should have both a wider and a more fertile 
territory. Of the manner in which this proposition was 
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received and settled, we have a full account in the Journal 
of Governor Winthrop. As the whole passage is, on 
many accounts, an interesting one, I shall quote it entire. 
Under date of Sept. 4, 1634, he writes as follows: — 

" The General Court began at Newtown, and continued 
a week, and then was adjourned fourteen days. Many 
things were there agitated and concluded, as fortifying in 
Castle Island, Dorchester, and Charlestown ; also against 
tobacco, and costly apparel, and immodest fashions ; and 
committees appointed for setting out the bounds of towns ; 
with divers other matters, which do appear upon record. 
But the main business, which spent the most time, and 
caused the adjourning of the Court, was about the re- 
moval of Newtown. They had leave, the last General 
Court, to look out some place for enlargement or removal, 
with promise of having it confirmed to them, if it were 
not prejudicial to any other plantation ; and now they 
moved, that they might have leave to remove to Connect- 
icut. This matter was debated divers days, and many 
reasons alleged pro and con. The principal reasons for 
their removal were: i. Their want of accommodation for 
their cattle, so as they were not able to maintain their 
ministers, nor could receive any more of their friends to 
help them ; and here it was alleged by Mr. Hooker, as a 
fundamental error, that towns were set so near each to 
other. 2. The fruitfulness and commodiousness of Con- 
necticut, and the danger of having it possessed by others, 
Dutch or English. 3. The strong bent of their spirits to 
remove thither. 

"Against these it was said: i. That, in point of con- 
science, they ought not to depart from us, being knit to 
us in one body, and bound by oath to seek the welfare 
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of this commonwealth. 2. That, in point of state and 
civil policy, we ought not to give them leave to depart, 
(i) Being we were now weak and in danger to be 
assailed, (z) The departure of Mr. Hooker would not 
only draw many from us, but also divert other friends tliat 
would come to us. (3) We should expose them to evi- 
dent peril, both from the Dutch (who made claim to the 
same river, and had already built a fort there) and from 
the Indians, and also from our own state at home, who 
would not endure they should sit down without a patent 
in any place which our king lays claim unto. 3. They 
might be accommodated at home by some enlargement 
which other towns offered. 4. They might remove to 
Merrimack, or any other place within our patent. 5. The 
removing of a candlestick is a great judgment, which is 
to be avoided. 

"Upon these and other arguments, the Court being 
divided, it was put to vote ; and, of the deputies, fifteen 
were for their departure, and ten against it. The gover- 
nor and two assistants were for it, and the deputy and all 
the rest of the assistants were against it (except the secre- 
tary, who gave no vote) ; whereupon no record was en- 
tered, because there were not six assistants in the vote, as 
the patent requires. Upon this grew a great difference 
between the governor and assistants, and the deputies. 
They would not yield the assistants a negative voice, and 
the others (considering how dangerous it might be to the 
commonwealth, if they should not keep that strength to 
balance the greater number of the deputies) thought it 
safe to stand upon it. So, when they could proceed no 
further, the whole Court agreed to keep a day of humilia- 
tion to seek the Lord, which accordingly was done, in all 
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the congregations, tlie eighteenth day of this month ; and 
the twenty-fourth the Court met again. Before they began, 
Mr. Cotton preached (being desired by all the Court, upon 
Mr. Hooker's instant excuse of his unfitness for that occa- 
sion). He took his text out of Haggai ii., 4,* etc., out of 
which he laid down the nature or strength (as he termed 
it) of the magistracy, ministry, and people ; namely, the 
strength of the magistracy to be their authority; of the 
people, their Hberty ; and of the ministry, their purity ; 
and showed how all of these had a negative voice, etc., 
and that yet the ultimate resolution, etc., ought to be in 
the whole body of the people, etc., with answer to all 
objections, and a declaration of the people's duty and 
right to maintain their true liberties against any unjust 
violence, etc., which gave great satisfaction to the com- 
pany. And it pleased the Lord so to assist him, and to 
bless his own ordinance, that the affairs of the Court 
went on cheerfully; and, although ail were not satisfied 
about the negative voice to be left to the magistrates, yet 
no man moved aught about it, and the congregation of 
Newtown came and accepted of such enlargement as had 
formerly been offered them by Boston and Watertown ; 
and so the fear of their removal to Connecticut was 
removed." 

So wrote and thought Winthtop at the time. But it 
appears that the satisfaction was only a temporary one. 
The root of the difficulty, whether it lay in the reasons 
actually given, or in others of a private and personal nat- 
ure, not openly avowed and now unknown and only mat- 
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ters of conjecture,* was not removed. The people of 
Newtown were still discontented with their situation, and 
bent upon leaving it for a better and ampler settlement 
on the banks of the Connecticut. It was not thought 
advisable to oppose their wishes any longer ; and the next 
year, 1635, the General Court gave consent to the pro- 
posed emigration. 

In the autumn of this year arrived Thomas Sbepard, 
with the people of his future charge, who willingly pur- 
chased the houses and lands which were about to be 
vacated, glad to find an American home already prepared 
for their reception. The first settlers of the place, minis- 
ters and people, being about to transplant themselves in a 
body to a distant part of the country, the new-comers who 
were to occupy their places, and who had already taken 
up their abode here witfi them, proceeded to organize a 
new church, of which Shepard was to be the pastor. The 
magistrates, as usual, were consulted, and gave their 
approbation. The neighboring churches were invited to 
send their " elders " to be present and take part in the 
solemnity, — the first day of February, 1636 {O. S.), 
being fixed upon for the ceremony, a season of the year, 
it may be observed, when people were most at liberty to 
attend it, and when some who, at the opening of the 
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spring, were likely to be journeying and exploring ihe 
country, or visiting distant towns, were now at home in 
Boston and the vicinity. 

It was this occasion which had produced the unusual 
throng and excitement in llie village, and had drawn 
together, perhaps, the most interesting and illustrious 
assemhly, as we now look back upon it, which was ever 
gathered upon such an occasion in New England, at least 
in its early days. The scene of that time which comes 
up before me, — now forgotten, uncommemoraied, without 
record, save that which we owe to the honored pen of 
Winthrop, — at first dimly descried through the haze of 
the distant past, grows upon me in brightness as I gaze 
upon it. A hallowed and a delightful one it was to the 
actors and the witnesses. I see them, as one by one, or 
in scattered groups, they enter the house of God. I see 
among its crowded seats the countenances of men who 
" were honored in their generation, and the glory of their 
times." 

And first among the forms which stand out on the his- 
toric picture, as it presents itself to the eye of a Massa- 
chusetts memory, is that of John Winthrop, now in the 
meridian of life, the father of our commonwealth, the 
first governor of the Colony, and always among its ruling 
and guiding spirits, — "the Nehemiah," as Mather calls 
him, "of our American Jerusalem"; the able, discreet, 
faithful, noble -spirited, open-handed servant of the rising 
state, for which he freely spent his time, his property, and 
his strength; a man of many and great virtues, both in 
public and in private life, and whose errors were the 
errors of his age ; of well balanced mind, sound judg- 
ment, great courtesy and self-command ; prudent in 
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counsel, energetic in action, mild and considerate in the 
exercise of authority, so as even to be charged by his 
more rigid associates with over-lenity, patient o£ personal 
injuries, and overcoming evil with good, firm and intrepid 
in his adherence to right, meek and magnanimous in his 
acknowledgment of wrong, and pursuing through the little 
and great trials of his lot the even tenor of his way ; 
frugal, abstinent, laborious, self-denying, wisely and man- 
fully accommodating himself to his new situation, avoiding 
1 himself and discouraging in others all show and es- 
pensiveneas in dress and style of living, foregoing for 
example's sake many of the elegancies and comforts to 
which he had been accustomed, but at the same time 
dispensing promptly and bountifully to the wants of the 
needy, and impoverishing himself in the public service ; 
the true gentleman, the kind-hearted and benevolent 
eighbor, the loving husband and father, the humble and 
I devout Christian, whose revered name has been perpetu- 
I ated in its lustre, not only to the third and fourth, but to 
our own generation.* 

And with him, among his fellow-magistrates, though 
more dimly visible.t appears his namesake and eldest son. 
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the first born of his early youth, now a man of thirty, — 
John Winthrop, Jr., — lately returned from England with 
"commission from Lord Say, Lord Brooke, and divers 
other great persons in England, to begin a plantation at 
Connecticut, and to be governor there," — the heir in full 
of his father's talents and goodness, his superior in learn- 
ing and accomplishments, destined to occupy a similar 
position in the sister commonwealth which was soon to 
grow up by the side of Massachusetts, the future benefac- 
tor and good genius of Connecticut, and its successful 
agent to the Court of Charles II., from whom, by his 
address and personal influence, he obtained an ampler 
and more favorable charter than had been yet granted to 
any of the colonies, — for the fourteen years after that 
until his death successively chosen to the highest office in 
the gift of the grateful people (in which, I may add, his 
own son, Fitz-John, another of this family of American 
nobles, afterward succeeded him), and adding to his emi- 
nence in public life a high distinction in medical science 
and philosophical studies and attainments, being one of 
the founders of the Royal Society of London, and a val- 
ued contributor to its papers. The promise of his studi- 
ous boyhood had been richly fulfilled. The " dutiful and 
well-deserving child " had become the virtuous and strong- 
minded man. A liberal education at the Universities of 



Coddington, Pynchon, Nowell, Bradstreet, Hough, and Dummer, most of whom, I 
presume, were present, according to invitation, at this gathering of our Cambridge 
church. In the silence of history, I have ventured to paint the scene by the light of 
probability and conjecture. If History should hereafter convict Imagination of some 
error in the representation, the consciousness of the mote in her own eye, of the un- 
certainties and mistakes that sometimes creep even into her written records, should 
make her charitable in her judgment upon any dim or false vision of her handmaiden 
and interpreter. 
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Cambridge and Dublin had been followed up by opportu- 
nities of foreign travel, in which he visited the greater 
part of Europe. The graces of the Christian character, 
according to his father's devout wish, so finely expressed, 
added " lustre and beauty to the gifts of nature and in- 
dustry."* Returning from his travels at the age of twenty- 
three, with improved mind and unsullied morals, he 
readily gave up his prospects of preferment in England 
for a wilderness home. " I have seen so much of the 
vanity of the world," he said, in a letter to his fathei, 
" that I esteem no naore of the diversities of countries 
than as so many inns, whereof the traveller that hath 
lodged in the best, or in the worst, findeth no difference 
when he cometh to his journey's end ; and I shall call thai 
my country, where I may most glorify God and enjoy the 
presence of my dearest friends." 

And here, in this land of his adoption, his genius and 
his virtues found their happy field and reward. The 
purity and high tone of his principles, the sweetness of 
Ms temper, the placid serenity and contentment of his 
spirit, his large charity and tolerance, his wisdom and 
moderation, his varied gifts and acquirements, blessed tiie 
circle and the community in which he moved. "If he 
had faults, they are forgotten. In history, he appears by 
unanimous testimony, from early life, without a blemish; 
and it is the beautiful testimony of his own father that 
' God gave him favor in the eyes of all with whom he had 
to do.' " t 

••'The Ijird grant thai thy soul may still prospor in yo knowledge of Js. CkL, 
and in ye ilrength oE ye Spirii. aitby mind is sliengtheacd in wisdom and leannaii 
liii gives the true luilrc and beiuEy to ill gifli, bulh of Dalare and induBry. nd 
wisdom Willi an inheritance." — JfuH'^tre/'uMUr- It Aifwa or TrmOf CtOif. 
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Near them, we discern the sterner countenance of 
Thomas Dudley, another of the trusty and devoted ser- 
vants of the Colony, whose name is so often associated 
with Winthrop'sj the first deputy governor, and after- 
wards, from time to time, governor; the principal founder 
of our town and the zealous champion of its interests,* 
whose house t stood close by the church, — and his heart, 
too j a plain, blunt man, of great integrity and inde- 
pendence, of strict honor and truth in his dealings, t 
hardy in body and in mind, able in business, well quali- 
fied in most respects for public office, which he retained 
till his death, but at the same time of an irritable tem- 
perament and strong passions, somewhat close, it was 
thought, in money matters, with a soldier's § roughness of 

freemen of Rhode Island, were alike his eulogists ; the Dutch at New York, not less 
than all New England, had confidence in his integrity; Clarendon and Milton, New- 
ton and Robert Boyle, became his correspondents." — Bancroft* s History 0/ tfu 
United States t voL ii., p. 53. 

* In behalf of which he had a serious misunderstanding with Winthrop, as men- 
tioned above, which was finally settled by the ministers ; Winthrop, with his usual 
moderation and magnanimity, submitting to their judgment against him, acknowledg- 
ing himself to have been " faulty," and promptly rendering the pecuniary satisfaction 
required of him, which Dudley, with an equally honorable spirit, refused to accept. 
The reconciliation between them was soon after more completely sealed by a family 
union, Dudley's son marrying a daughter of Governor Winthrop. 

t At the foot of Water Street, then so called (see p. 5), and opposite the " creek " 
before spoken of. It seems, from the following passage in Winthrop (vol. i., p. 73), 
to have been built in better style than others of the time. " The governor having for- 
merly told him that he did not well to bestow such cost about wainscoting and adorn- 
ing his house, in the beginning of a plantation, both in regard of the necessity of 
public charges, and for example, etc., his answer now was, that it was for the warmth 
of his house, and the charge was but little, being but clapboards nailed to the wall 
in the form of w^nscot." 

{Governor Belcher says, "It was wrote of him, 

' Here lies Thomas Dudley, that trusty old stud, 
A bargain's a bargain, and must be made good.' " 

% He had a captain's commission from Queen Elizabeth, and served under Henry 
IV. at the si^e of Amiens, in 1597. In 1644, he was appointed major-general of the 
Colony. 
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speech, severe and unbending in the administration of 
the laws, and zealously intolerant in his religious senti- 
ments. 

John Haynes, too, without doubt, is there ; tliat " heav- 
enly man," as Roger Williams calls him, the governor for 
the present year, another of the early settlers of Cam- 
bridge* under the ministry of Hooker, and aflerward 
with him one of the fathers of Connecticut, where he en- 
joyed an unbounded and uninterrupted esteem and popu- 
larity at the head of affairs in that Colony ; his wealth, 
as well as his wisdom and uprightness, giving him an in- 
fluence which he continued to possess and to deserve 
through life. 

Not far from him, in the seats allotted to the most hon- 
ored of the assembly, I see one, lately arrived from Eng- 
land, whom the veering popular favor is about to place — 
though but for a single term t — in the chief magistracy 
occupied successively by Wintbrop, Dudley, Haynes, men 
of more than twice his age ; a young man of twenty-four, 
of noble birth, and more noble spirit, of rich genius and 
accomplishments, of persuasive eloquence, in after life at 
least, as Hume testifies, of consummate abiJitj' and ad- 
dress, remarkable even in that age so famed for its active 
talents ; of patrician family, but of republican and Puri- 
tan principles ; a most pure and devout Christian, a £ar- 
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sighted and profound thinker,* an ardent lover and con- 
sistent defender of civil and religious liberty in its widest 
extent, a zealous seeker and champion of truth, one of 
the earliest expounders, not to say discoverers, of the 
fundamental principles of a constitutional republic, whose 
high and eventful career, commencing amid controversy 
and tempest in the New World, and passing through 
scenes of intense and varied excitement in the Old, is 
to terminate in a martyr's calm and heroic death upon 
the scaffold, — a death worth more to mankind than a 
thousand common hves, a death which made all Eng- 
land's heart thrill, which drew admiration even from his 
enemies, and forced from one of the bystanders, a zealous 
loyalist, the applauding and expressive exclamation, " He 
dies like a prince ! " I see him in the midst of the magis- 
trates and elders, with that composed tlioughifulness of 
aspect and grave majesty of demeanor which gave to his 
blooming manhood the weight and autliority of age ; his 
reserve and quietness of manner, like the snows over a 
still volcano, covering from a stranger's eye the intense 
enthusiasm and energy which glowed in the deep soul be- 
neath; his peculiar and striking countenance having that 
in it which at once commanded attention, and, as Claren- 
don says of it, " made men think there was something 
in him extraordinary," — as there indeed was. Those 
of you who are familiar with our early history will remem- 
ber the name, the character, and the fortunes of Sir 
Henry Vane ; and those who are not have a feast yet in 
store for them in the deeply interesting biography of him 
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published a few years since by a writer of our country.* 
It was fitly reserved for an American pen to render to 
this man of American principles the full justice which, 
from obvious causes, his memory had failed to receive in 
his own land. It was to him that Milton, at an after 
period, addressed the lines : — 

"Vane, young in years, but in sage counsel old, 
Than whom a better senator ne'er held 
The helm of Rome, when gowns, not arms, repelled 
The fierce Epirot and the African bold ; 
Whether to settle peace, or to unfold 
The drift of hollow states, hard to be spelled; 
Then to advise how war may, l>est upheld, 
Move by her two main nerves, iron and gold. 
In all her equipage; besides, to know 
Both spiritual power and civil, what each means. 
What severs each, thou hast learned, which fen have done^ 
The bounds of either sword lo Ihee we owe; 
Therefore, on thy 6rm hand Religion leans 
In peace, and reckons thee her eldest son," 

I see this young English nobleman, whom Milton in the 
fond admiration of a kindred spirit addressed as " Relig- 
ion's eldest son," surrounded by the exiled ministers of 
that religion for whose sake, as La Fayette afterwards did 
for liberty's sake, he had voluntarily relinquished the 
splendors of rank, and the brilliant prospects which 
opened before him at the English court, under the high 
position and influence of his father and his elevated 
family connections, for the retirement of an obscure 
I colony in the wilds of America. I see him as, with shut 
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thoughts and closed, meditative look, he dwells apart in a 
world of his own, to the likeness of which he would fain 
bring the kingdoms of this. 

Near him is his chosen preacher and friend, • John 
Cotton, the ecclesiastical patriarch of the Massachusetts 
Colony, silenced by Laud for the unpardonable sin of 
Puritanism and neglecting to kneel al the sacrament, but 
now rejoicing in his banishment from country and home 
as the opening, in Providence, of an enlarged sphere of 
active usefulness and influence, in which his learning and 
popular talents, his piety and zeal, the weight of his char- 
acter and the mildness of his spirit, placed him at the 
head of the clergy. 

By his side sits his colleague in the ministry, John 
Wilson, the first pastor of the Boston Church, of which 
Cotton was the teacher, so called ; of whom it was said 
by the celebrated Dr. Ames "that, if he might have his 
option of the best condition this side heaven, it would be 
that of teacher in a Congregational church of which Mr. 
Wilson was pastor " ; t and of whose preaching our own 
Shepard, when he first heard him, exclaimed, " Ji^pthinks 
I hear an apostle, when I hear this man." Cambridge 
saw him again the year after this, on a very different occa- 
sion, and in a quite different attitude. In the violent 
religious controversy kindled by Mrs. Hutchinson, which 
then divided the people and was carried into their civil 
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afiairs, — Winthrop and Vane taking opposite sides, — he 
was a zealous and decided opponent of the new doctrines, 
showing in this as in other emergencies ihat, with all the 
meekness and love which characterized him, he had an 
equal share of spirit and energy when it was called for. 
At the exciting and tumultuous election which was held in 
this town in the spring of 1637, for the choice of gover- 
nor and assistants, the grave Boston pastor climbed into 
a tree and harangued the people with such eflfeci that 
they immediately insisted on taking the vote which re- 
sulted in the triumph of Winthrop and his party, " Bless- 
ings on his meek head I " says his living successor,* 
" His zeal had no mixture of sternness in it. He was a 
pattern of wisdom and gentleness in an age which needed 
it all." 

Among his brethren who appear in the scene as it rises 
before us out of the mist of time, we may discern James 
and Symmes of Charlestown, and Phillips t of Water- 
town, the fellow-passenger of Winthrop in the " Arabella," 
of whom the governor writes, at his death, as " a godly 
man, specially gifted, and very peaceful in his place, much 
lamented of his own people and others." And in another 
seat is the future pastor of Concord, one of the strictest 
of the Puritans, Peter Bulkley : t a gentleman by birth 
and education, a scholar of no mean attainments, with » 

•Rev. N. L. Frothlnghara, In his " Second Ctmury Discourse.-' 
t A visitor, I presume, al the solemnilj, though there was no formal dclegubii 
from his church, which, in its thorough-going principles of Jodependencj, «■ ■* 
lorn from Lechford and Winthrop, did i;ot sand " ntcsAcngers " to any othflr chureb 
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well-furnished library (of whicli he gave a considerable 
part to the college in his place) and a large estate, of 
which he made most bountiful and judicious use in the 
advancement of private and public good. 

Another glance shows us Richard Mather, of Dor- 
chester, an eminent divine and controversialist, and the 
progenitor of the many distinguished ministers of that 
name. His neighbor, the pastor of Roxburj-, that zealous 
opponent of the new lights of his time, Thomas Weld, 
now chiefly remembered as the author of The Rise, Reign, 
and Ruin of the Anlinomians, has accompanied him on the 
way, and has taken his place among the delegates of the 
invited churches. And there, too, is his beloved col- 
league, the self-sacrificing and tender-hearted Eliot, the 
apostle to the Indians, and their devoted and unflinching 
friend j the first and most efficient Protestant missionary 
to these wild men of the soil, who, a few years after this, 
with the aid of Gookin, one of the distinguished inhabi- 
tants of this place, commenced his labors among the 
savages, and made his first conversions at Nonantum, 
then lying within the limits of Cambridge. His efforts 
and sacrifices were rewarded indeed with but a temporary 
and inadequate success ; but his loving and saintly spirit 
enjoyed its reward, as it still toiled on in patience and 
hope. 

Hugh Peters, too (a name not to be forgotten), who 
with Vane and others had arrived in New England the 
preceding autumn, and was no-w in Boston or the neigh- 
borhood (for he was not settled at Salem till December, 
1636), was in all probability at the gathering of our Cam- 
bridge church. He, too, was one of the remarkable men 
of a remarkable period, and afterwards became a con- 
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spicuous actor in the revolutionary scenes in the time of 
Charles 1. He was the chaplain and counsellor of Crom- 
well ; distinguished by a quaint and homely, but original, 
vigorous, Latimer-like eloquence, which made him one of 
the most popular and effective preachers of his time; an 
ardent, resolute, active, and enterprising man, lion-hearted 
and trumpet-longued, entering with characterisric enthusi- 
asm and energy into the political aa well as religious con- 
troversies of the day ; ready to fight or pray, as his 
services might be wanted, and finally, like Vane, dying 
upon the scaffold, and, like Vane, meeting his fate with 
an unshaken fortitude and heroism. While he was in this 
country, his ministry at Salem, and his spirited public 
services of various kinds made him a rich blessing to the 
town and the State in which he lived. Of quick mind 
and versatile talents, ready to act upon all occasions and 
in all matters, temporal as well as spiritual, the influence 
of his counsels and wise suggestions, of his labors and 
successful example, left a deep and enduring impression 
upon the character of his Salem flock.* 

But time would fail me to speak fully of the honored 
and useful men, both among the laity and the clergy, who 
we have good reason to believe stood sponsors at the 
christening of our ancient church. I can only mention 
the names of such men as Richard Bellingharat and 

• Hugh Pe\en nu falher-in-liiv U> the younger Wblhiop, He was ui utjn 
fncDdDilhB College, In i64i,faeneDI as igeni in behiif of the Colony to EngUnd. 
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Simon Bradstreet, one of the first settlers of Cambridge, 
both of them aftenvard chosen several times to the chief 
magistracy in Massachusetts; William Coddingtori, a 
wealthy Boston merciiant of high character, a friend and 
supporter of Mrs. Hutchinson, and afterward among the 
founders of Rhode Island, and its governor at his death ; 
William Pynchon, the father of Roxbury and then of 
Springfield; Increase Nowell, of Charlestown, for many 
years sucretar)' of the Colony, — who, with others of less 
note, filled the seats of the sanctuary. 

In front of all were the pastor and the teacher of the 
first flock here gathered, Thomas Hooker and Samuel 
Stone, who were soon to be the spiritual fathers of another 
colony at Hartford.* Hooker also was one of the ad- 
mired and renowned preachers of his time, and became 
to Connecticut what Cotton was to Massachusetts, — its 
ecclesiastical patriarch and oracle, " the light of the West- 
em churches." 

" So piercing was his holy ministry, 
Each car that heard him said, He spake to mi." t 

" His colleague Stone," as his contemporary Morton 
testifies, " was another star of the first magnitude in New 
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England," — "a learned, solid, and judicious divine," cel- 
ebrated not only for his ability as a disputant, but for his 
wit, pleasantry, and good-humor. The close of his life 
was agitated and embittered by a schism in his church, 
growing out of a controversy between him and the ruling 
elder i:pon some ecclesiastical questions, in which all the 
neighboring churches became involved. His future an- 
tagonist now sits by his side, in the picture before the 
mind's eye of the church gathering at Newtown. Once 
before this, he dimly makes his appearance in the annals 
of the time, at the session already referred to of the Gen- 
eral Court, in which he was one of the deputies from this 
place, when, as we read, " Mr. Goodwin, a very reverend 
and godly man, being the elder of the congregation at 
Newtown, having in the heat of argument (probably about 
the removal to Connecticut) used some unreverend speech 
to one of the assistants, and being reproved for the same 
in the open court, did gravely and humbly acknowledge 
his fault." • 

In the elder's seat, under the pulpit and fronting the 

' congregation, is seen " a poore, weak, pale-complectioned 

man," in clerical garb, with arms folded under his velvet 

cloak, of humble, devout aspect, with a shade of anxiety 

and sadness t upon his countenance, and in the attitude 
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of meditation and prayer. It is the " faithful and famous " 
Shepard, the future pastor of the Cambridge flock, under 
whose ministry the history of our church is commonly 
reckoned to begin ; a man of fervent, child-like piety, of 
great simplicity and earnestness, of humble and affection- 
ate spirit, wholly devoted to his Master and his Master's 
work, and eminently blessed in his ministrations ; the 
author of several doctrinal and practical works, in high 
esteem among his contemporaries, though now scarcely to 
be met with except in our college library or on the shelves 
of the antiquarian ; a preacher of uncommon unction and 
power, with that peculiar gift, not always to be distinctly 
analyzed, which makes a man eloquent in the pulpit and 
wise in winning souls, even without great genius or per- 
sonal advantages. " His natural parts were weak, but 
spent to the full." * " Though his voice was low, yet so 
searching was his preaching and so great a power attend- 
ing, as a hypocrite could not easily bear it, and it seemed 
almost irresistible." t It was the cry of a prophet's warn- 
ing, uttered in the tone of affectionate entreaty. 

" A parish priest was of the Pilgrim train, 
An awful, reverend, and religious man. 

He bore his great commission in his look. 

But sweetly tempered awe, and softened all he spoke ; 

He preached the joys of heaven and pains of hell, 

And warned the sinner with becoming zeal, — 

But on eternal mercy loved to dwell." J 

By his side are two others § of the new company, just 

* Johnson. t Prince. t Dryden. 

§ These, I have little doubt, were Edmund Frost and Thomas Marriot, or Mar- 
rett, as the name was afterwards written, — the same who held the offices of ruling 
elder and deacon in 1658, as appears from the list of church-members at that time, in 
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settled here, who are to take part with him in the exer- 
cises of the day, — the ruling elder and the deacon, here- 
after to be chosen, of the Tiewly organized church. Near 
them, as the eye glances o-ver the assembly, another group 
of our own townsmen attracts our notice, — the first five* 
who enter with them into church-covenant, — among whom, 
besides the loved and faithful brother of Shepard, we dis- 
cern one who has shown him a brother's affection and 
care, his protector and supporter in his native land, his 
companion to the New World; of whom Shepard speaks 
as his " most dear friend, that most precious servant of 
Jesus Christ," Roger Harlackenden,t — "a young gentle- 
man, valiant in faith," " of good family and estate," in 
high esteem through the community, whose early death 
in 163S, at the age of twenty-seven, was a great grief to 
his pastor, and an affliction not only to the town, but to 
the Colony, in which he was already honorably distin- 
guished. 
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Such was the congregation now assembled in devout 
silence to witness or take part iti the solemnity. The rec- 
ords of our Cambridge church for the first sixtj' years, 
with the exception of a single fragment ■ which has been 
picked up from the wreck, have been unfortunately lost. 
At what time, and by what accident, I have never been 
able to ascertain. The only account which we have of 
the transaction is found in the invaluable Journal, so often 
quoted, of Governor Winthrop, himself no doubt an eye- 
witness of the scene. The fulness of this account, com- 
pared with his notices of other similar occasions, seems 
to me to indicate a pecuhar interest in it. This is the rec- 
ord which he makes in his Journal : — 

"1635, ^'^- '^- •■ ^^i"' Shepherd, a godly minister, 
come lately out of England, and divers other good Chris- 
tians, intending to raise a church body, came and ac- 
quainted the magistrates therewith, who gave their appro- 
bation. They also sent to all the neighbouring churches 
for their elders to give their assistance at a certain day, at 
Newtown, when they should constitute their body. Ac- 
cordingly, at this day, there met a great assembly, where 
the proceeding was as followeth: — Mr. Shepherd and' 
two others (who were after to be chosen to office), sate 
together in the elder's seat. Then the elder of them 
began with prayer. After this Mr. Shepherd prayed with 
deep confession of sin, etc., and exercised out of Eph. v., 
— that he might make it to himself a holy, etc. ; and also 
opened the cause of their meeting, etc. Then the elder 
desired to know of the churches assembled, what number 
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were needful to make a church, and how they ought to 
proceed in this action. Whereupon, some of the ancient 
ministers, conferring shortly together, gave answer ; That 
the Scripture did not set down any certain rule for the 
number. Three (they thought,) were too few, because by 
Matt, xviii. an appeal was allowed from three ; but that 
seven might be a fit number. And, for their proceeding, 
they advised, that such as were to join should make con- 
fession of tlieir faith, and declare what work of grace the 
Lord had wrought in them ; which accordingly they did, 
Mr. Shepherd first, then four others, then the elder, and 
one who was to be deacon {who had also prayed), and an- 
other member. Then the covenant was read, and they all 
gave a solemn assent to it. Then the elder desired of ihe 
churches, that, if they did approve them to be a church, 
they would give them the right hand of fellowship. 
Whereupon, Mr. Cotton (upon short speech with some 
others near him), in the name of their churches, gave his 
hand to the elder, with a short speech of their assent, and 
desired the peace of the Lord Jesus to be with them. 
Then Mr. Shepherd made an exhortation to the rest of 
his body, about the nature of their covenant, and to stand 
firm to it, and commended them to the Lord in a most 
heavenly prayer. Then the elder told the assembly, that 
they were intended to choose Mr. Shepherd for their 
pastor (by the name of the brother who had exercised), 
and desired the churches, that, if they had anything to 
except against him, they would impart it to them before 
the day of ordination. Then he gave the churches thanks 
for their assistance, and so left them to the Lord." 

This is dated the first day of the twelfth month of 1635. 
In the times of our ancestors, the year began on the ajth 
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of March, which was reckoned the first month, and 
February the twelfth. Adding ten days for the difference 
between Old Style and New, tbe date of the gathering is 
Feb. II, 1636. 

Seven generations, then, have just " passed on " since 
the first permanent church in Cambridge was solemnly 
organized, in the presence of a cloud of honored wit- 
nesses, according to the simple usages of our Congrega- 
tional fathers. I have thought that ii might not be im- 
proper or uninteresting to commemorate the occasion with 
some historical notices like those which I have endeav- 
ored to present to you. It is good for us from time to 
time to visit the Mount Auburn of memory, to stand by 
the tombs of departed sages and prophets, and to read 
again upon the sunken monunnents the moss-covered in- 
scriptions which tell us of their labors and merits. We 
need not deny, and we need not forget, their faults. We 
wll) remember them as warnings and beacons. Where, 
through human infirmity, and sore temptation, and the 
pressure and spirit of the age, they were inconsistent with 
themselves and false to their principles, we may read a 
lesson for our own times, without harsh judgments upon 
their memory. We may notice, that we may avoid their 
errors. But it is pleasanter to dwell upon the beautiful 
image of their virtues, revealing itself more and more 
distinctly as we gaze back into the dim and scattered 
records of the past. It is more honorable and more 
edifying to study the glorious, everlasting truths and 
principles which they maintained and illustrated than 
with carrion appetite to hunt out the dead follies, super- 
stitions, and exploded opinions which were unhappily 
mingled with them. If we cannot agree with them in the 
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whole of their theological creed, we can agree with them id 
their religious spirit. If we cannot adopt their doctrinal 
phraseology, we can admire and cherish their religious 
faith. If, in the light of what we deem to be a juster 
interpretation of the Scriptures, and a sounder reasoning, 
we are forced to reject their Calvinism, we can neverthe- 
less honor and maintain as firmly and steadily as they 
the precious truth which was inclosed and incrusted 
within it, like the diamond in the rough rock. If, in this 
elder age of the world, we can no longer believe with 
them in witches and apparitions, in omens and dreams, 
we can believe as devoutly as they in the e\'er-living, ever- 
loving God, and in the invisible world on whose borders 
we are standing. If, from our present point of view, we 
must condemn or deplore their occasional exclusiveness 
and intolerance, their violations of tiie rights of the 
individual conscience, their bitterness of language and 
inquisitorial harshness of dealing in the treatment of their 
heretics, we can gladly and reverently acknowledge — we 
should filially love and copy — their noble zeal for the 
glory of God, for the honor of Christ, for the propagation 
of his gospel, for the establishment of his law, for the 
diffusion of his spirit. Where they were right, we will 
follow them ; where they were wrong, we will leave them 
for the truer and better path, till it strikes again into 
I theirs ; where they were mistaken, God forbid that we 
■ should repeat their errors for the sake of their company, 
however unwillingly we may part from it. But where 
they have left us wise and winning examples, where they 
have gone before us in the way to heaven in shining 
garments, God forbid that we should ever be recreant Xa 
^OUT ancestry, We should hold faster to the Christian 
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principles and the Christian 
with their names. 

A few days since, I ascended into tlie tower of this 
church, and surveyed the animating and beautiful scene 
upon which it looks. Around me in every direction I saw 
thriving villages, from which a thousand busy and cheer- 
ful smokes curled upward into the sky ; to the east, the 
populous city, crowned with its stately dome and pointing 
heavenward with its spires ; close by, the college edifices, 
the crowded graveyard, the churches of the Episcopal 
and Baptist dissenters from the old Congregational estab- 
lishment, — the sight or foresight of which would have 
made Dudley's* heart ache. At a distance, the steam of 
the locomotive hung like a low cloud over the ground, as 
the long train shot swiftly by. Below me, multitudes of 
sleighs and pleasure parties were sailing over the frozen 
roads. The sounds of business and of merriment came 
mingling up into the air, 

As I gazed upon the scene around me, so full of pros- 
perity and promise, all radiatit with the light of New Eng- 
land industry and New Engla.nd enterprise, I could not 
help contrasting it with that which presented itself to the 
eyes of Winthrop when he first pitched his tent in mid- 
winter upon this then uninhabited spot. My thoughts 
went back to the time of Hooker and Shepard, — to the 
day of small things, — when only here and there could 
be seen a little cluster of newly finished and unpainted 
houses, rising amid wild grounds hitherto undisturbed 
except by the sounds of nature's offspring, the howl of 
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the wol{, or the shout of the savage. I ascended in im- 
agination the turret of the first plain church where out 
fathers worshipped, and all around was as yet a desert, 
though Faith illumined it with the presence of their God, 
and Hope brightened it with her visions of the coming 
future. As I looked upon the fosse and palisade, die 
Indian settlement at Nonantum came up before me, and 
the listening group of the red children of the soil, as 
they reverently gathered around the apostolic Eliot on his 
first visit to their wigwams, two centuries ago this very 
year. I saw walking by his side the tall, straight form of 
the black-haired Waban,* — the first-fruits of his zealous 
and persevering ministry, — affectionately accompanying 
his teacher on his way back to his Ro.vbury home. Could 
they now rise from their graves and return to the world 
as they left it, and, re-entering the tabernacle of flesh, 
view the places which once knew them with the same 
powers, the same eyes, as of yore, with what amazement 
would they behold the transformation that two centuries 
have accomplished ! What a strange mixture of the 
familiar and well remembered objects among which they 
once dwelt and moved with the gradual additions of after 
generations, with the novelties and improvements of the 
nineteenth century, with the inventions of modem comfort, 
the splendors of modem luxury, and the wonders of our 
iron roads I 

But, in thus contemplating the changes which have 
taken place since their time in the scenes around us, I 
remembered that the great essential features of the land- 
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scape Still remain the same. One generation of men 
passeth away, and another generation cometh ; but the 
earth abideth for ever. Nature and the laws of nature, 
the year and the seasons, go on as at the beginning and 

in the days of our fathers. The same wood-crowned 
hill which rose upon their eyes rises upon ours. The 
same river which wound its wa.y along the fields of the 
Pilgrims, and by a defensive palisade, still winds its way 
by the cultivated and thick-settled villages of their de- 
scendants. The same soft outline edges the horizon, 

; same sun shines down lovingly upon all, the same 

ire firmament bends over them, the same ever-burning 
stars light up the evening sky. In the grandeur and 
mild beauty of the unchanging forms of his creation, God 
is still speaking to us the language which he spake to 
them of old time. It is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. 

And as it is with the sky and soil and face of the land- 
scape, so may it be with the character of our people. 
With these changes upon the surface, may it ever show 
itself to be at heart, and in its great features, the same 

icntially as it was two centuries ago. In all that was 
noble and worthy, useful and good, in the parent stock, 
let it be our aim and our earnest endeavor to remain true 
to our ancestry, worthy of our calling, and to transmit to 
our posterity the refined and purified spirit of the Pil- 
grims, — the gold cleared from the dross. 

We stand in their places. They have committed the 
torch of freedom and truth to our hands. We must bear 
it aloft in their spirit, if not with their creed, " Contend 
earnestly for the faith as it was once delivered to the 
saints " was their motto ; and, according to their idea of 
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that faith, they were true to it. "Contend earnest 
the faith as it was once delivered to the saints " should be 
the motto of this church still, and should be written in 
letters of light over its walls. The Christianity of Jesus 
Christ, the truth as it spoke from his tips, as it shone 
out from his life, the pure and undefiled religion which 
came down from heaven, — may this church hold it fast 
and hold it forth with a holy zeal united always with a 
holy charity and love. 

Brethren, let us begin the new year of our church in 
the purified spirit of our fathers. Let us begin the new 
year of our church witli a determination to do what we 
can, each and all, to make it more worthy than it has 
been of its Christian name and privileges and hopes. 
Let the warm blood of a living faith and a free-flowing 
charity circulate through its veins, and give it a more vig- 
orous life. Let its winter birthday find summer and sun- 
shine in the heart. Let the First Church in Cambridge 
be ever among the first in all good things. 

And now, " unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named, 
— unto him be glorj' in the Church by Christ 
throughout all ages, world without end. Amen." 



APPENDIX. 



I. Original Inhabitants of Cambridge. 

In the original Colony Records at the State House in Boston, I 
found in the list of freemen admitted March 3, 1636, a month after 
the Cambridge church gathering, the following names, arranged in 
the order in which they here stand, namely : — 

Roger Harlackendine, Esq. 

Mr. Joseph Cooke. 

Mr. George Cooke. 

Mr. Nicholas Danforth. 

Thomas Marryot. 

Mr. Samuel Shepheard. 

Wm. French. 

Simon Crosby. 

Thomas Cheeseholme. 

John Russell. 

Passevil Greene. 

Mr. Hugh Peters. 

Thomas Bloyett. 

Edmond Frost. 

Mr. Thomas Shepheard. 



Henry Vane, Esq. 

These fifteen names preceding that of Vane — which is separated 
from them by a little dash, as in the original — are, with the excep- 
tion of Hugh Peters,* the names of men who are known from the 

* With what church, if any, Hugh Peters had connected himself, is not known 
to me. Possibly, in his case, the usual condition was dispensed with. He did not 
settle at Salem till the December following. 
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town records to have been mhabitants of Cambridge. These free^ 
men were, of course, members, of the church; and as Che Court, at 
which they were admitted, and before wliich they personally appeared 
to take the freeman's oath, was held that month in Cambridge, it a 
probable that all who were then in church fellowship here availed 
themselves of the opportunity of obtaining the privileges of freemen. 
They appear to have come in a body to the Court; and the order of 
their names is probably the order in which they were admitted, those 
of highest standing being received and enrolled first. The title of 
Esquire, attached to the names of Harlackenden and Vane, was giveD 
at that time only to those of a certain rank or afhce. These two, 
with Governor Haynes, another of the English gentry, are the only 
ones among the Massachusetts emigrants after Winthrop who appear 
to have had this title before coining to this country. Here it mas al» 
given to the governor, deputy-governor, and assistants of the Colony. 
The title of Mr., too, was not the common appellation which it nan 
is, but somewhat aristocratic, and was confined to those of a certain 
station in society. Out of the forty-seven freemen admiCled \a 
March, with Vane and Harlackenden, there are only seven so hon- 
ored, all but one being of Cambridge. In 1635, out of the one hun- 
dred and forty-four admitted, there are only seven Afr.'i. Thomas 
Marryot, however, stands on the list before Mr. Samuel Shepheard, 
who probably gave way to him on account of his age and his otfice of 
deacon. It will be observed, also, that, in this list of our Cambridge 
people, the names of Edmond Frost and Thomas Shepheard stand 
last, as if the ruling elder and the pastor had come in together after 
the others, or chose to be placed last. Hugh Peters may have been 
in company with his Cambridge friends, perhaps On a visit here, and 
came in with them into the Court 10 be admitted freeman. Possibly, 
he may have connected himself for this purpose with our Cambridge 
church. But there is no record to determine the fact. 

On the ijih of May, 1636, four others, known to be of f:ambTidgc, 
were admitted freemen, and were of course among the first members 
of our church ; namely, Richard Champney, Gregory Stone, Edward 
Goffe, Thomas Judd. 

In addition to the names above given, that of Mr. Clement Chap- 
lain, ^hom we also know to have been at that time a resident et 
Cambridge, stands by itself at the head of the freemen ae 
March, 1636. 
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We thus Und the namea of eighceen, U least, besides Shepud, 
who were in all probability members of our Cambridge church at its 
first organization, or within font months after ; and, we may preaume, 
the only maJe members at that period. These, with their wives, con- 
stituted the □rigtnat church. Aboul half of them wiU be found 
among the members recorded as still living in 1658, in Mitchell's list, — 
the fragment which helps us to cross the sixty years' chasm in our 
records. 

Shepard, in his autobiography, tells us that his wife, Margaret, 
entered into church fellowship before her death. The names oE the 
wives of the persons above mentioned, as presumed to be the first 
merabers o£ the church, are EUiabelh Harlackenden, Tlioniasine 
Frost, Jane Champney, Susan Marretl, Lydia Stone, Elisabeth 
French, Aim Crosby, Isabel Cheeseholme, Susan Bloggett, Ellen 
Green, Joyce Goffe. Elisabeth (wife of Joseph) Cooke, Alice (wife 
of George) Cooke, and Hannah (wife of Samuel) Shepard, were 
probably not married at the time of the gathering. The names of 
the wives o£ Danforth, Russell, Judd, and Chaplain (if all married), 
I have not been able 10 a: 



Roger Harlackenden, the principal t 
has already been noticed in the discourse 
beth, daughter of Godfrey Bosseville, Ji 
loth of August (as Shepard tells us} se 
and his sister Mabel, 
in America. He wa; 



in in Shepard's company. 
He was married to Eliza- 
E 4, 1635, ^"'^ about the 
sail with his young bride 
seek a new home, and to find an early grave, 
le of those who "took New England in their 



way to heaven." Hubbard says that he came ii 
Vane. From Shepard's autobiography, and from a manuscript regis- 
ter recently discovered in one of the public offices in London, o 
tog the names of persona permitted to embark at London for this 
country in 1635,* we learn that Harlackenden came in company with 
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Thomas and SamQcl Shepatd, the two Cookes, Williira French, ind 
the ministers Wilson and Jones. He settled with his chosen pastor 
at Cambridge, where he purchased the house and estate of Dudlej. 
who removed to Ipswich, and afterward to Roxbury. His continued 
attachment to Shepard is espreascd in his wiil (in SuHolk Probate 
Records}, in which it appears that he left him a legacy. His elder 
brother, Richard Harlackenden, seems to have had some intention o( 
emigrating to New Etigland, a.nd a farm of six himdred acres was 
granted to him, on condition of his coming over within a certain 
period ; but he never came, and the land was transferred to Roger. 
He is erroneously enumerated in Holmes' History of Cambridge 
among the first proprietors a.nd settlers of tliis place. It appears 
from the " Gleanings " of Mr. Savage, to whom the students of ow 
ancient New England history are so largely indebted, that Richard 
died at an advanced age, at the family seal, I suppose, in Essex. 

Five of the first church members — namely, Harlackenden, Dan- 
forth,* Green, Crosby, and Bloggett — died within four years after their 
arrival. Chaplain (elected representative in 1636) and Judd removed 
to Hartford. Danforth was one of our enterprising and influential 
inhabitants, and was often employed in public trusts by his towns- 
men, as were the two Cookes, Russell, Chaplain, and S. Shepard, 
while they remained here. George Cooke commanded the company 
which was sent to apprehend Gorton and his associates, was speaker 
of the House of Deputies in ifiiJS, and afterward became a colonel 
in the service of Cromwell, in Ireland; where also (as appears on 
page 54) Samuel Shepard was living in 1653, with the rank of major- 
French removed to Billerica, where numerous descendants of his are 
now living. He died in 1681. Cheeseholme became a deacon of 
the church, and died Aug. c8, 1671. GoSe t died Dec 26, 1658. 
Champney died in 1669- He Is called "Elder Champney " in ihe 
town records, under date of February, 1637. His colleague. Frost, 
is also designated at that time by the same title. Frost died in 1671. 
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His posterity are stitl among us. Deacon Marret died June 30, 1664, 
aged seventy-five. Gregory Stone, another of the first deacons, 
brother of Rev. Samuel Stone, died Nov. 2°> l^7'> aged eighty- 
two. He was the last sorvivor in Cambridge of the first eighteen 
who, with Shepard, constituted the original church. A (ootstone, 
with the initials of his name upon it, is stitl to be seen in our ancient 
bnrying-ground. John Cooper, the son of his wife by a former hus- 
band, w^ a deacon of the church, and had a son (Samuel) who was 
afterward chosen to the same ofiice. His eldest son, John Stone, ia 
called " Elder " in his epitaph in our church-yard. He was probably 
elder of the church in Sudbury, where he lived for some years. (See 
Harris' Camiridgt Epitaphs, p. 169.) 



II. Covenant of the First Chlihch in Cambriix!K. 
The covenant which was read and agreed to at the Church Gather- 
ing is not extant. It was probably, like others of the time, a simple 
and brief one. That which is at present in use in our church was 
adopted May 18, 1834, and is as follovts : — 

" Covtnant of Ihi First Church in Cambridgt. 

" We, whose names are underwritten, do solemnly acknowledge 
Jesus Christ to be the Son of God and the Saviour of the world, as 
he is represented in the New Testament ; and, as his disciples, we do 
now express our earnest desire and intention to live a holy, religious, 
and useful life, after the example and in the spirit of our Lord. We 
do also purpose to walk with the church, while we have opportunity, 
in a regular attendance on Christian ordinances, in the promotion of 
Christian truth and charity, and in the exercise of those acts of Chris- 
tian fellowship and affection, which the relation in which we stand to 
one another may seem to us to demand."" 

[Here follows, in the original publication, the list of members of 
"The Church of Christ at Cambridge, in N.E.," "taken and registered 
in the eleventh month, 1658," reprinted from the original MS. now 
bound up in the first volume of the church records.] 

*It is iduaI forlhofle who txcome members dE the church to sign Iheir bamn to 
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{TAis nutt and those which follaw art taken from a Sermon <m tit 
"Cambridge Church Gathering;' i8j3.) 
Our church records for the first sixty years, like so many odtn 
documents of the kind in the early history of New England, having 
by accident or negligence been lost, we have no account of the action 
ai the newly organized church in the settlement of their inleeded 
pastor. The installation of Shepard, which, as Mather telia us, WM 
deferred for want of time at the Gathering, undoubtedly look place 
soon after with much greater siraplicity and less outside attendance 
than now. On this occasion, the ruling elder and the deacon, as we 
may infer from what is said by Winthrop, were fonnally chosen ; and 
this, I presume, as in the case of Cotton when settled over the First 
Church in Boston, and in others, was preliminary lo the induction of 
the pastor to his office. Of the names of these persons, we have 
no distinct nd positive record to inform us. But from lesearcliel 
made some years ago into the town records and the original colony 
records in the State House In Boston, compared with a very ptfr 
dous antique document of our own, I have no doubt who they were. 
I discovered, I think, the names, before unascertained or forgotlen, 
of these first officers of the church. The document to which I refer 
is a mantiscript in the beautiful handwriting of Mitchell, "the match- 
less Mitchell," as Mather calls him, which was found by my prede- 
cessor, the Rev. Dr. Holmes, in 1815, in the Prince collection of 
manuscripts, then deposited in the Old South Library in Boston. I 
ca.n imagine his surprise and delight in the discovery of the treasure. 
It was bound up by him with the first volume of our church records, 
commencing with the ministry of Brattle in 1696. Yellow, faded, 
stained as if it had been wet, in a few places illegible, it his a price- 
less beauty in the eyes of the antiquarian and genealogist, containing 
as it does a list of church members and of their baptized children 
with the dates of their baptism from "ri mo. 1658," i^., January, 
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1659, to May, 1668, the last date being thai of a daughter of John 
Palfrey. In this list appear the names of two ruling eldets and lour 
deacons. Of these, " Edmund FroBtr Ruling Elder," is in ill proba- 
bility the person spoken al by Winthrop, though not by name, as 
making the opening prayer at the Church Gathering. I came to the 
conclusion also that the deacon first chosen was Thomas Marriot, or 
Marret, as it was sometimes written. Of the other deacons of Shep- 
ard's or Mitchell's time, Edward Collins was the one of whom Cotton 
Mather speaks in his quaint biographies of New England ministera 
in this passage: When several sons of Diagoras had so acquitted 
themselves as to merit and obtain applause in their public actions, he 
that brought the old man word of it gave him that salutation, ' Die 
quickly, or I am going to tell you tliat which will keep you out of 
heaven.' There was a good old man, called Collins, the deacon of 
the church at Cambridge, who is now gone to heaven, but before he 
went thither had the satisfaction to see several most worthy sons" 
become very famous persons in their generation." 

We may presume, in the absence of any church record or contem- 
poraneous notice of the occasion, tliat Shepaid's induction to his 
office took place with the forms then commonly observed in the New 
England churches, and that the ruling elder took a prominent part, 
assisted perhaps by the deacon, with the laying on of hands, accord- 
ing to Scripture usage and prayer. In our times, with some recent 
exceptions, as at Arlington, for instance, at the last ordination which 
I attended there, the public ceremoniea of the occasion are con- 
ducted entirely by the invited clergy of other churches. 

But, in the early days of New England, they were performed by 
the raling elder or ciders of the church and sometimes even by lay 
brethren appiointed to this work, the ministers of other churches 
present simply giving the right hand of fellowship by one of their 
number acting as their representative. I may remind you, for the 
better understanding of what has been said, that in the original con- 
stitution of our Congregational churches it was expected that every 
church for its full ecclesiastical and gospel equipment should be 
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provided with a Pastor, a Teacher, so called, ruling eldcre and dei- 
cons, two or more. The two colleague ministers, equal in rank inij 
authority, the Pastor and the Teacher, were also called elders. The 
office of the ruling elder was to assist the Pastor and Teacher in the 
guvemment and discipline of the church, in the admission and ex- 
clusion of members, in the due ordering and transaction of the busi- 
ness of church meetings, over which also in the absence of the min- 
isters they were to preside, and in a general surveillance over the 
lives and manners of the fiock, seeing that every one had some call- 
ing and that none were idle in ibeir calling. " The Pastor's special 
work," says Mather, "is to attend to exhortation, and therein la 
adminisler a word of ■wisdom; the Teacher is to attend to doctrine, 
and therein to adminisler a word of knowledge." The one, I suppose, 
s expected to preach more to the head ; the other, to the heart : 
: one, to prepare doctrinal lectures, argumentative discourses ; the 
otber, practical sermons : the one to do more of the scholar's aad 
thinker's work; the other, more of the visiting and pastoral work; 
one to be more in the sluAy ; the otber, among the people. And 
can see very good reasons in a large congregation for such a divi- 
n of ministerial labor, and can imagine how in many ca^es, with 
e and fortunate choice of the men, it might be a most happT 
arrangement. But it was soon found that one minister was enough, 
1 as many as the church even then, with all its zeal for religion and 
its love of the ministry, could well support. The church machinery, 
with two ministers, two ruling elders, and two deacons or mote be- 
sides, was altogether too large and complicated for the needs of ihe 
time ; and, in a fen years, part of it, found to be practically inoperative 
or unserviceable, by common consent were silently dropped. So it 
was with the oiEce of ruling elder, which almost disappeared in the 
course of fifty years, and even where it was retained, as it was in a few 
churches in the last century, was entirely reduced in its importance. 
The change was looked upon by some of our fathers as a sad por- 
tent of the decline and downfall of religion. "It's not unknown." 
says one of them in a tract* published in 1691, "that some churches 
in laying their foundation did solemnly promise and covenant before 
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God and one to another that they would be fumisbed with two 
teaching and two ruling elders ; but it's not attended to. It vna not 
for want of maintenance; no, Religion bath brought forth riches, 
but the daughter hath devoured the mother, as was said and observed 
of old. Where are the ruling elders, who as porters were wont to 
inspect our sanctuary gates and to take a turn upon the walls? Ib 
not the remembrance of such an officer almost tost and extinct, 
though the Scripture and the platform of church discipline expressly 
declare for them, and set out their particular charge and work P " 

The story which is told of a Rev. Mr. Hancock, of Lexington, 
commonly called Bishop Hancock, illustrates the sort of estimation 
in which the office of ruling elder had come to be held by the minis- 
ters of the last century: "In the latter part of his ministry, while he 
was quite aged but still hale and vigorous, the two deacons and per- 
haps some others of the church thought it advisable 10 put some check 
on the good old man, as sometimes assuming too much authority. So, 
on a set time, the deacons went to his house to propose that they 
should have ruling elders in the church. It was rather a delicate and 
difiicult matter, and the ablest of the deacons undertook it after the 
following fashion: 'We have been thinking. Sir, that on account of 
your great age you ought to have some assistance in yoor labors.' 
'Ah,' said Mr. Hancock, who knew what was coming. ' I know I am 
old, and I suppose I am feeble, loo. I thank the church for their 
kindnessi but bow do they propose to help me?' 'Oh, Sir,' said 
the deacons, 'they thought they would appoint two ruling elders 
to divide the care of the church with you ; but they did not wish to do 
so without your consent.' ' Well, I should like it,' said he. 'Perhaps 
they would choose you to the office.' The deacons conciu'red in that 
opitiion. 'They could not do better- you might be of great help to 
me, Bui what do you think is the business of ruling elders? ' 'Oh,' 
said the aspirants to the oflice, thinking the dilliculty all over, 'we will 
leave that to you : you are a learned man, and have studied the history 
of the Church.' ' Ves,' said he, ' I have studied ecclesiastical history 
a good deal, and paid particular attention to church discipline and 
government; and I chink I know what ruling elders ought to do.' 
' We leave it wholly to you to say what pari of your labors we should 
attend to,' remarked the deacons. ' Well, then,' said the Bishop, 'I 
should like to have one of them come to my house before meetings 
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on Sunday, and get my horse out of the barn, saddle and lead him to 
the door, and hold the stirrup while I get on: the other may wait 
at the church door, and hold him while I get off, and then after 
meeting he may lead him up to the horse-block. Th$s is all of my 
■work I can ever catutnt to let ralmg tlders da for mt' The office 
was not filled." — From Theodore Parker's anecdotes of Re*. John 
Hancock, b Sprague's Annals of Ihi Trinitarian Pulpit. 



IV. The Chakacter. a 
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Thomas Shepard, the first minister of the first permanent church 
in Cambridge, called Newtown or the New Town at the time of his 
settlement, and originally selected, to use Winthrop's language, as 
"a fit place for a fortified town" and the metropolis of the Colony, 
stood in high repute among his contemporaries. And Mather tells 
us that "it was with respect to the enlightening and powerful minis- 
try of Mr. Shepard thai Cambridge rather than any other place was 
pitched upon to be the seat of that honored seminary, out of which 
there proceeded many notable preachers who were made such very 
much by their sitting under Mr. Shepard's ministry." He published 
several treatises, doctrinal, controversial, and practical, much esteemed 
by the Orthodox of hia time. His sermons on the Parable of the Ten 
Virgins, published after his death, In folio, were largely quoted by 
Jonathan Edwards. His writhigs, however, have now gone out of 
sight and out of knowledge, with the exception of his autobiography, 
first published forty years ago, by Rev. Nehemiah Adams, pastor <A 
the Shepard Society, which is a curious relic of the style and thai 
of his time, and interesting for its personal eiperiences and the 
insight which it gives us into his religious training and habits and 
ways of thinking, so different in many respects from our own. As » 
preacher, he was reckoned among the most eloquent and impressive 
of his day." Johnson, the author of that curious book, Thf Wondir- 
working Prinjidencc of Zion's Saviour, exhausts on him his vocabulary 
of panegyric. "That gracious, sweet, heavenly-minded, soul-ravish- 
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ing minister" are among the epithets which he lavishes upon his 
memory. But we have better and more discriiniiiating testimonies 
than his. Mr. Prince relates the tradition received by hitn from the 
old men of his day: "that he scarce ever preached a sermon but 
some or other of hia congregation were struck with great distress, 
and cried out in agony, 'What shall I do to be saved?" Though his 
voice was low, yet so searching was his preaching and 90 great a 
power attending as a hypocrite could not easily bear it, and it 
seemed almost irresistible." 

On his deathbed, he said to the youtifi; ministers who came to see 
him ; "Your work is great, and demands great seriousness. As to 
myself, I can say three things: that the study of every sermon cost 
me tears ; that, before I preached a sermon, I got good by it myself ; 
and that I always went up into the pulpit as if I were to give up my 
account to my Mister." 

Jonathan Mitchell, his able and distinguished successor, a graduate 
of Harvard and an attendant with the whole College on Mr. Shcp- 
ard's ministry, when there was plenty of room for them all, even in 
our second meeting-house forty feet square,— the College graduating 
classes numbering somewhere from none to nine, — said on one occa- 
sion, "Unless it had been four years living in heaven, I know not 
how I could have more cause to bless God with wonder than for 
those four years" under Mr. Shepard's preaching. 

Mather quotes two lines neatly expressed from a funeral elegy on 
Shepard in Latin verse, written by his friend Bulkley, the minister 
of Concord, who on liis coming to this country was for a time, it 
appears, a resident and proprietor Ln this town, and whose Concord 
church was organized in our Cambridge meeting-house in the summer 
of 1636: — 

"Nominis ofliciique fuit concordia dulcis, 
Officio pastor, nomine pastor erat." 

" His name and ofBce sweetly did agree, 
Shepard by name and in his ministry," 

His early life and his ministerial experience in England, as related 
in his Autobiography, his interviews with Bishop Laud and the 
violent and abusive treatment which he suffered from the hands of 
that arbitrary prelate, are quite interesting; and I should be giad, if 
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there were time, to speak of them with more fulness, yet they may be 
better read in his own words. He begin his ministry in Cambridge 
under the shadow of a great affliction. Within a fortnight after ihe 
Church Gathering, hia wife, of whom he speaks as "incomparably 
loving and every way amiable and holy," died. In the preface to his 
Autobiography addressed to his eldest son, he alludes touchingly to 
that bereavement ; " On the 7th of February, God gave thee the 
ordinance of Baptism, whereby God is become thy God and is 
beforehand with thee, that, whenever thou shalt return to God, he 
will undoubtedly receive thee. This is a most high and happy 
privilege, and therefore bless God for it. 

"And now after this thy dear mother died in the Lord, deparliog 
out of this world into another, who did iose her life by being careful 
to preserve thine. For in the ship thou wert so feeble and froward 
both in the day and the night that hereby she lost her strength and 
at last her life ; she hath also made many a prayer and shed many a 
tear for thee, and this hath been oft her request, that, if the Lord 
did not intend to glorify himself by thee, he would cut thee off by 
death rather than live to dishonor him by sin. And therefore know 
it that, if thou shalt turn rebel against God and forsake him and care 
not for the knowledge of him, nor believe in his Son, the Lord will 
make all these mercies woes; and all thy mother's tears, prayers, and 
death a swift witness against thee in the great day." 

The death of Mrs. Shepard, like that of many others of the deli- 
cately framed or delicately bred women who came into the New 
England wilderness,* was probably hastened partly by the lack of 
their accustomed comforts and helps and by the strangeness and dis- 
quietudes of a new country, with the homesickness that often sinks 
(he spirits even of the stoutest, and partly perhaps by the greater 
severity of the climate, ill-borne by some constitutions. In general, 
however, this does not seem to have been the experience of our 
fathers. Some of them, in their letters to their friends in England 
and in their reports of the country, spoke rapturously of the health- 
iness of the climate. The Rev. Francis Higginson, in a letter to lus 
English friends, published in 1630, has a passage which I wonld fain 
quote, though a little out of the way of my subject, as having some- 
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what of a moral bearing in helping to make us better cotitenled 
witb the good things that we have, and more thankful, instead of 
grumbling, as we sometimes do, al the winter's cold ur our spring 

" The temper of ihe air of New England is one special thing that 
commends this place. Experience doth manifest that there is hardly 
a more healthful place to be found in the world that agreeth better 
with our English bodies. Many tha.1 have been weak and sickly in 
Old England by coming hither have been thoroughly healed and 
grown healthful and strong. For here is an extraordinary clear and 
dry air, that is of a most healing nature to all such as are of a cold, 
melancholy, phlegmatic, rheumatic temper of body." And, after 
describing the striking benefit whicli he and one of his children 
before very delicate and sickly had experienced from the change of 
climate, he concludes : " And therefore I think it a wise course for 
all cold complections to come to take physic in New England; for a 
sup uf New England's air is better than a whole draught of Old 
England's ale." 

At any rate, the air of New England was the air of freedom ; and 
that was Ihe air which our fathers sought, and that the air in which 
they were persuaded that truth and religion had their home. So they 
were contented and happy; and, in a few years, their hardships dis- 
appeared. The perils of the wilderness and from the Indian savage 
were cleared away, and the Colony grew into steady strength and 
prosperity ; and the symbolic prophecy of Father Dod, famous 
among the Puritans of his day both for his wisdom and his wit, was 
fulfilled. He was a near kinsman of Mrs. Wilson, Shepard's fel- 
low-passenger in the '■ Defence." She was the daughter of Sir John 
Mansfield, brought up amid all the comforts of an English home ; 
and she was naturally very reluctant to leave her family and friends 
tor a strange land, with its privations, perils, and uncertainties. Her 
husband, after a day of fasting and prayer specially set apart for 
this purpose, finally persuaded her Co accompany him. Upon this, 
the old minister, her kinsman, sent her an emblematic present. It 
consisted of a brass counter, a silver ciown, and gold jacobus, each 
wrapped in a sepiarate envelope, " with this instruction," says Mather, 
" unto the gentleman who carried it, that he should first of all deliver 
only the comtCrr, and, if she received it witb any show of discontent 
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or disappointment, he should then tal^e no further notice of her 
but if she gra.tefully appreciated that smail thing for the sake of Ibe 
hand that sent it, he should then gi on to deliver the silver, and then 

the delicate admonition, "that such would be the dispensations of 
God unto her and the other good people of New England ; if Ihey 
would be content and thankful for such little things as God at first 
bestowed upon them, they should in time have gold and silver 
enough. Mrs. Wilson received the little gift of the brass counter so 
pleasantly that the bearer of it went on to give her the rest, with the 
good minister's counsel and prediction. 
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Governor Winthrop in his Journal, against the date of 26th May, 
1639, tells us of the preachlag which he attended on that day ol 
Shepard's father-in-law, the Luther, as Cotton was the Melanchthon, 
of New England: "Mr. Hooker being to preach at Cambridge, the 
gt>vcrnor and many others went to hear him ( though the governor 
very seldom did go from his own congregation on the lord's day). 
He preached in the afternoon; and, having gone on with much 
strength of voice and intention of spirit about a quarter of an houi, 
he was at a stand, and told the people that God had deprived him 
both of his strength and matter, and so went forth, and in about half 
an haul returned again, and went on to very good purpose about ftw 
hours" With the best hearers, the best preacher of this day would 
hardly venture such an effort for himself or for them. We have to 
apologize to our people for goi ng beyond a third of the time. 
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I have imagined our Puritan fathers coming hither to-day with Ib^^ 
same feelings, opinions, prejudices which they had in life two cen- 
turies ago, and the shock which would thrill through their nerves al 
the sudden revelation of the changes that have been going mi, o( 
modes of thought and of life so different from their own and to 
perilous in their view to the soul. But do you think that the; hive 
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Stood still in ticaven, singing the Bay State Psalms. — that Ihey hive 
not learned more than they knew on earth in the high realm to which 
they went two hundred years ago ? I believe Ihat Ihey have discov- 
ered their errors o( doctrine and misinterpretation o£ the written 
Word, and that they bow in ardent worship and adoring love, not ta 
Christ, but IhTBUgh Christ to the gre-at Father of ua all, his Father 
and our Father, his God and our God, that with Buckmlnster and 
Chancing and Norton they praise and serve the only living and true 
God, and join with them in their holy works of duty and love. I 
believe that Robinson, the father <A our New England churches, 
uttered a charge and a prophecy, as true as beautiful, when he said 
at his parting from the Pilgrims : " I charge you before God and the 
blessed angels to follow me no farther than you have seen me follow 
the Lord Jesua Christ. If God reveal anything to you by any other 
instrument of his, be as ready to receive it as you ever were to 
receive any truth by my ministry. For I am verily persuaded the 
Lord hath more truth yet to break forth from his holy Word. For 
my part, I cannot sufficiently bewail the condition of the reformed 
churches, who liave come to a period in religion, and will go at 
present no further than the inalruments of their reformation. The 
Lutherans cannot be drawn to go beyond what Luther saw. What- 
ever part of his will our God has revealed lo Calvin, they will rather 
die than embrace it; and the Calvinists, you see, stick fast where 
they were left by that great man of God, who yet saw not all things, 
This is a misery much to lie lamented ; for, though they were burning 
and shining lights in their time, yet they penetrated not into the 
whole counsel of God, and, were they now living, would be as willing 
to embrace further light as that which they at first received. 

"I beseech you remember it is an article of your Church Covenant 
that you be ready to receive whatever truth shall be made known to 
you from the written Word of God. Remember that and every other 
article of your sacred covenant. But I must herewilhal e;thort you to 
take heed what you receive as truth, examine it, consider it, and 
compare it with other Scriptures of truth before you t 
is not possible that the Christian world should come so lately out of 
such thick antichristian darkness, and that perfection of knowledge 
should break forth at once." • 

'Addi«9B of John Rabinian, father of the Coagr 
u he pailBd fmiD them cm the day of their embi 
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of its pastors, and its ancient connection with the univer- 
sity in this place, which was once united with it in the 
offices of public worship,* it has some claims upon the 
interest even of those who are not immediately connected 
with it. Its history commences with the early settlement 
of this town. In the year 1630, soon after the arrival of 
the fleet which brought Winthrop and Dudley with their 
Pilgrim band to the shores of New England, it was deter- 
mined to build a fortified town to protect the colonists 
from the apprehended incursions of the Indians. The 
spot which was finally selected for this purpose was that 
which we now so peacefully inhabit, where the Red Man 
of the forest, when by some rare chance he wanders 
among us from his distant home, comes but as a timid 
stranger, an object of curiosity indeed, but not o£ dread. 
"After divers meetings at Boston, Roxbury, and Waier- 
town," says Deputy Governor Dudley in his letter to the 
Countess of Lincoln, dated March 28, 1631, "on the 
28th of December, we grew to this resolution, to bind 
all the assistants (Mr. Endicott and Mr. Sharp excepted, 
which last purposeth to return by the next ship into 
England) to build houses at a place a mile east from 
Watertown, near Charles River, the next spring, and to 
winter there the next year ; that so by our examples, and 
by removing the ordnance and munition thither, al! who 
were able might be drawn tliither, and such as shall come 
to us hereafter, to their advantage, be compelled so to do ; 
and so, if God would, a fortified town might there grow up, 
the place fitting reasonably well thereto." 

According to the agreement which is here mentioned 

9 &nt Sunday in Navember, iSi*, then hacs b«ii 
SabbaOi tot Ihe mcmlien o[ thg CDlIoge in (be unini^ dnp*' 
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by Dudley (who was himself one of the chief founders of 
Cambridge, "being zealous to have it made the metrop- 
olis"*), in the spring of 1631, the building of "the New 
Town " was commenced, and carried on with much activ- 
ity. A fortificarion, of which some traces are supposed 
to be still visible, was made about it at the public expense. 
As it was originally intended for the seat of government 
and the residence of the chief men of the Colony, it was 
for a time the object of especial legislative attention 
and patronage ; but, in consequence of the failure of the 
governor and others to fulfil their agreement to build and 
settle in it, as well as the disadvantage of its situation for 
purposes of commerce, it soon appeared evident that the 
expectations of its founders could not be fully realized. 
It must have grown very rapidly, however, during the first 
two years of its settlement; for we find it described by a 
writeT,t who returned from this country to England in 
1633, as "one of the neatest and best compacted towns in 
New England, having many fair structures, with many 
handsome contrived streets." In the summer of r632, 
"the Braintree Company," which had begun to settle at 
Mount Wollaston, removed by order of Court to this 
place.} Having thus received a considerable addition to 
their numbers, and being now in the expectation of the 
arrival of the celebrated Thomas Hooker, who had been 
invited from Holland by his old friends and hearers of 
the company just mentioned to become their pastor, the 
inhabitants of the village began to make preparation for 
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the regular observance of religious ordinances and tiK 
support of a settled ministry among them. 

This, as you well know, was one of the first objects d 
attention with our ancestors; "it being as unnatural" (lo 
use the quaint language of one of our ancient historians), 
" it being as unnatural for a right New England man to 
live without an able ministry as for a smith to work his 
iron without a fire." As soon, therefore, as they were set- 
tled in their new habitations, in the course of the yeai 
1632, according to the annalist, Prince, who states it upon 
the authority of a manuscript letter, the people of New- 
^ town (as this place was called until 1638)* "built the 

^^^^L first house of public worship with a bell upon it." This 
^^^^1 house, we are told, stood about thirty rods south of the 
^^^H spot on which we are now assembled. At this distance 
^^^^1 of time there is little information to be obtained concem- 
^^^H ing it, especially as the church records previous to the 
^^^^r time of Mr. Brattle, who was settled in 1696, have been 
I by some unfortunate accident lost or destroyed. We 

I learn from other sources that a church (the eighth of the 

L New England churches) was first gathered in the new 

■ meeting-house, and a pastor settled, in the autumn of 

I 1633. On Friday, the nth of October of that year. 

I Thomas Hooker was ordained as pastor, and Samuel 

T Stone as teacher, of the congregation at Newtown, The 

I autumn of the present year, therefore, completed just two 

L centuries since the gathering of the first church of Christ 

L Thi 
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in this town, the ordination of a settled ministry, and the 

commencement of the regular preaching of the gospel in 
the first lowly temple built by our fathers, Mr. Hooker 
remained here but a short time. In consequence of the 
smallness of the township, originally as laid out, and the 
want of sufficient land for the purposes of agriculture and 
pasturage, he and his people soon became dissatisfied 
with their situation, and finally obtained permission from 
the General Court to remove lu a body to Connecticut, 
on condition of their remaining under the jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts. They left Cambridge in June, 1636, and, 
after a fortnight's journey on foot, at length reached the 
place of their destination, where they built a town, which 
they at first called Newtown, afterward Hartford. Be- 
fore their departure, they had disposed of their houses 
and lands to another company, who had arrived from 
England the autumn previous, with "the faithful and 
famous Shepard," their future pastor. On the 1st of Feb- 
ruary, 1636, a new church was organized here with much 
form and solemnity in the place of that which was about 
to remove ; and Mr. Shepard was soon after ordained as 
its pastor. 

This pious, faithful, and simple-hearted servant of 
Christ, after a devoted and successful ministry of thirteen 
years, died Aug. 25, 1649, at the age of forty-four. He 
was succeeded in the ministry by Jonathan Mitchell, who 
was ordained Aug, 21, 1650. It was about the time of 
his settlement that the second church was erected, some- 
where near the spot on which we are now worshipping. 
It appears from the ancient town records* that a vote had 
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been passed in February, 1650, to repair the old meeting- 
house; but, on further consideration, it was determined at 
a subsequent meeting in March to build a new one "about 
forty feet square" and "covered with shingle." It was 
also tiien voted and generally agreed that " the new meet- 
ing-house shall stand on the Watch-House Hill " ; the 
same eminence, it is supposed, on which the house in 
which we are now assembled is placed. The second 
church must have been completed, and the old one re- 
moved, in the course of tlie year 1650 or 1651, as we find 
a vote of the town passed in February, 1652, "that the 
Townsmen * shall make sale of the land whereon the old 
meeting-house stood." 

It appears, then, that the first house of worship erected 
for the use of our fatliers of this society was occupied only 
eighteen years. It was probably a small and humble 
edifice, accommodated to the numbers and means of the 
early settlers. In other and more important respects, 
however, — in the piety of those who worshipped beneath 
its lowly roof, in the devotion, industry, talents, and fame 
of those who ministered at its altar, — the glory of that 
ancient house is not likely to be surpassed. It was in 
that house that Thomas Hooker, t afterward "the Re- 
nowned Pastor of Hartford church, and Pillar of Con- 
necticut Colony," and one of the most eminent preachers) 
of his day, commenced his ministerial labors in New 
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England. It was in that house that Thomas Shepard, 
called by one of his contemporaries " that gratious, sweete, 
heavenly-minded, and soule-ravishing minister," whose 
solemn, impressive, and melting delivery seems to have 
produced a great effect on all who heard him, and whose 
writings, now almost unknown and forgotten, were once 
in high estimation, preached to the little flock who had 
accompanied him in his exilo and shared with him the 
dangers of the great sea. It was in that house that 
Jonathan Mitchell, another of the most eminent and in- 
fluential clergymen of New England, — a man universally 
beloved, esteemed, and admired for his talents and learn- 
ing as well as for his eloquence, wisdom, and piety, — 
began his labors ; and his lips no doubt spoke the words 
of farewell when our fathers left it for their second temple. 
There are some other historical recollections connected 
with the first meeting-house which deserve to be noticed. 
It was in that house that the two most famous synods o£ 
New England were convened : the first, tn 1637, for the 
exposure, condemnation, and suppression of Antinomian 
doctrines, introduced by Mrs. Hutchinson and her follow- 
ers; and the other which, in 1648,* after continued meet- 
ings and discussions for nearly two years, finally adopted 
the Platform of Church Discipline, called " The Cam- 
bridge Platform," which was for a long time the acknowl- 
edged rule of ecclesiastical discipline among the greater 
part of the churches of New England. It was in that 
house too, I believe, that the first commencement of 
Harvard College, and of course the first in America, was 
celebrated on the second Tuesday of August, 1642, when 

• See Appendix, Note IV. 
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the governor, magistrates, and ministers, with a great 
concourse of people from all parts, joyfully assembled to 
witness the triumphs of Christian learningon a spot which 
a few years before had been the abode of the untutored 
Indian. 

These are some of the interesting facts connected with 
the history of the first house of worship in this place, 
which make its short life of eighteen years a memorable 
one in the eyes of lovers of the past. The minute circum- 
stances relating to its size, materials, and architecture, we 
have now no means of ascertaining; nor indeed have they 
any importance or interest except as matters of antiqua- 
rian curiosity. There is one fact, however, with regard to 
the mode in which people were once summoned to public 
worship in it, which happens to have come down to us, 
and which, though trivial in itself, may be worth mention- 
ing on this occasion. 

It appears that at one time, for some reason now un- 
known, the bell (which, as we learn from Prince, whose 
words I have quoted to you, and also from the town 
records, was at first used to call the people together) was 
I either removed or became unfit for service, and a drum 

I was substituted in its place, — a fit emblem, methjnks, of 

I the early times of New England, when the sounds of wor- 

I . ship and of war were so often blended together; when 

I the hymn of the Pilgrim, as it rose upon the stillness of 

I the Sabbath, was sometimes mingled with the battle-cry 

■ of his Indian foe. The fact which I have mentioned, the 

I use of a drum instead of a bell, is confirmed by the town 

L records, in which we find an order from the selectmen (in 

^^^H^ 1646)* for the payment of a man "for his service to the 
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town in beating the drum." We leani it incidentally 
also from a singular story in Johnson's Woruier-working 
Providence of Port's Saviour in New England. * As this 
story is, on several accounts, a curious one, I shall 
repeat it as nearly as possible in the language of the 
historian. In "the dismal yeare of sixteen hundred 
thirty-six," a person who had lately come over to New Eng- 
land, hoping to find the true doctrine of Christ preached 
there, "was incountered at his first landing with some of 
the Errorists " of that time, namely, Mrs. Hutchinson and 
her disciples. "When he saw the good old way of Christ 
rejected by them, and he could not skill in that new light, 
which was the common theame of every man's discourse, 
hee betooke him to a narrow Indian path, in which his 
serious meditations soone led him, where none but sense- 
less trees and echoing rocks make answer to his heart- 
easeing mone. 'O,' quoth he, 'where am I become. Is 
this the place where those Reverend Preachers are fled, 
that Christ was pleased to make use of to rouse up his 
rich graces in many a drooping soule? Here have I met 
with some that tell mee, I must take a «fl^(ri/ Christ.' — 
But 'what is t!ie whole life of a Christian upon this earth, 
but through the power of Christ to die to sinne, and live 
to holinesse and right eousn esse, and for that end to be 
diligent in the use of meanes.' At the uttering of this 
word he starts up from the greene bed of his complaint, 
with resolution to hear some one of these able ministers 
preach (whom report had so valued) before his will should 
make choyce of any one principle, though of crossing the 
broade seas back againe. Then turning his face to the 
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Sun, he steered his course toward the next Town, and after 
some small travell hee came to a large piaine. No sooner 
was he entered thereon, but hearing the sound of a Druni 
he was directed toward it by a broade beaten way. Fol- 
lowing this rode he demands of the next man he met what 
the signall of the drum meant. The reply was made they 
had as yet no Bell to call men to meeting i and therefore 
made use of a Drum. 'Who is it,' quoth he, 'lectures at 
this Towne.' The other replies, 'I see you are a stranger 
new come over, seeing you Ttnow not the man. It is one 
Mr. Shepheard,' 'Verily,' quoth the other, 'you hit the 
right, I am new come over indeed, and have been told 
since I came most of your ministers are Jegall preachers, 
only if I mistake not they told me this man preached a 
finer covenant of workes than the other. But however, I 
shall make what haste I can to heare him. Fare you well.' 
Then hasting thither hee croudeth through the thickest, 
where having stayed while the glasse* was turned up 
twice, the man was metamorphosed, and was faine to 
hang down the head often, least his watery eyes should 
blab abroad the secret conjunction of his affections, his 
heart crying loud to the Lord's echoing answer, to his 
blessed spirit, that caused the speech of a poore, weake, 
pale-complectioned man to take such impression in his 
soule, by applying the word so aptly, as if hee had beene 
his privy Counseller, cleering Christ's worke of grace in 
the soule from all those false doctrines, which the erronioas 
party had afrighted him withall; and now he resolves (the 
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Lord willing) to live and die with the Ministers of New 
England, whom hee now saw the Lord had not onely made 
zealous to stand for the truth of his Discipline, but also 
of his Doctrine, and not to give ground one inch." 

The second meeting-house was built, as I have already 
mentioned, about the time of Mr. Mitchell's settlement in 
1650, and enjoyed the ministrations of that highly gifted 
and holy man for eighteen years. In the summer of 1668, 
just after preaching on the words, " I know that thou wilt 
bring me to death and unto the house appointed for all 
the living," he was suddenly seized with a fever which 
proved fatal. He died July 9, 1668, in the forty-third 
year of his age. He was succeeded, after an interval of 
three years (during a part of which time President 
Chauncy supplied the pulpit), by Urian Oakes, a graduate 
of Harvard, but afterward settled in Kngland, his native 
country, whither he had returned soon after leaving college 
in 1649. His high reputation induced the church and 
society to send out a messenger to England to invite him 
to become their pastor. He accepted their invitation, 
and was installed in 1671. In 1675, he was chosen to the 
presidency df Harvard College, and continued to perform 
the dudes of that olfice in conjunction with those of his 
ministry until his sudden death by a fever, July 25, 1681, 
in the fiftieth year of his age. Mr. Oakes was distin- 
guished for his abilities and acquirements ; for his pleas- 
ing eloquence; and for the uncommon mildness and 
modesty which adorned his character through life. The 
next who officiated in the pulpit of the second meeting- 
house was Nathaniel Gookin, whose history and charac- 
ter seem now to be almost as obscure as the obliterated 
inscription on the tombstone which tradition has pointed 
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out as his in our ancient burying-ground. We can learn 
little more of him than that he was a graduate of Har- 
vard, was an assistant in the pulpit of Mr, Oalces after 
he was called to the presidency, was ordained Nov. 15, 
i68z, and died Aug. 7, 1692, in the thirty-fourth year of 
his age and tenth of his ministry.* From this time until 
1696, die pulpit continued vacant. The society at length 
made choice of William BratUe, who accepted their call, 
and was ordained Nov. 25, 1696, He was the last of the 
four preachers who ministered in the second meeting- 
house. It was taken down in 1706, after having stood 
fifty-six years. 

In the town records for 1705, I find the following votes 
relating to the erection of tlie third church: "At a 
Meeting of y' Inhabitants belonging to the Old Meeting- 
house in Cambridge orderly convened y" 6th December 
1705, 'Voted, that y" sum of two hundred and eighty 
Pounds be Levied on s* Inhabitants towards y" Building a 
New Meeting-house amongst them.' 'Also Voted that y* 
committee appointed by s* Inhabitants i2th July 1703, 
viz. The Hon"''' Andrew Belcher, Tho' Bratde, John 
Leverett, Fra' Foxcroft, Esq", Dea. Walter Hasting, 
Capt. Tho' Oliver, and M' W™ Russell, together with M' 
Edm'' Goffe being joyn'd to s" Committee instead of Dea. 
Walter Hasting deceased agree with some suitable person 
or persons to build s^ Meeting house and inspect y' work- 
men that so said Building may be done in good workman- 
like order.' " In pursuance of these votes, the third meet- 
ing-house was built in 1706, a little in front of this. 
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The first Sabbath seivice was perfoimed in it Dec. 13, 
1706. In this house, Mr. Brattle officiated until his death, 
Feb. ij, 1717- He was greatly beloved and esteemed 
by his people and by the whole community. His manner 
of preaching fas described by Dr. Colman) was "caltn, 
soft, and melting." "They that had the happiness to 
know Mr. Brattle," says another, "knew a very religious 
good man, an able divine, a laborious faithful minister, an 
excellent scholar, a great benefactor, a wise and prudent 
man, and one of the best of friends." Mr. Brattle was 
succeeded in 1717 by Nathaniel Appleton, whose ministry 
is one of the longest and most successful on record. The 
meeting-house, in which he was ordained, and which was 
nearly new at the time of his settlement, proved to be of 
frailer materials than its youthful pastor. He outlived it 
about thirty years. It was taken down in 1757, and the 
materials (as appears from votes of the town and parish) 
were given by the parish toward the erection of the court- 
house, which is still standing, and likely to stand for 
many years to come. Whether any part of the materials 
of the old church was actually used for this purpose, or 
whether they were sold, and the proceeds applied to 
defray the expense of building that house, I am not in- 
formed. 

The house in which we are now worshipping for the 
last time, and which is the fourth erected for the use of 
our parish, was raised Nov. 17, 1756, and was first 
occupied for pubhc worship July 24, 1757. There are 
still living among us four individuals who were baptized 
by Dr. Appleton in the old meeting-house which stood in 
front of this. Three of them are members of this society, 
one of whom was the last person baptized in that house 
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on the last Sabbath on which public worship was attended 
in it, July 17, 1757. The rest are in the grave ; and the 
places that knew them know them no more. So will it 
be with us. O God, so teach us to number our days that 
we may apply our hearts unto wisdom. Let the remem- 
brance of death keep us from sloth and sin ; and quicken 
us in the performance of our duty to thee, and to the 
friends whom we must soon leave. 

There are none, I believe, of the individuals to whom I 
have alluded who have a distinct recollection of the pull- 
ing down of the old house or of the building of the new : 
so that the words of the text may be applied with almost 
literal propriety on the present occasion, "Who is left 
among you that saw this house in heijirst glory ? " 

With the names and characters of the pastors who have 
successively officiated in this pulpit, most of you, I pre- 
sume, are already acquainted. Dr. Appleton, whom I 
have already mentioned as the first in order, is remem- 
bered with affectionate veneration by many who are still 
left among us. He lived to the great age of ninety- 
one, and retained his faculties in a remarkable degree 
till the last year of his life. I find a record in his own 
handwriting of several baptisms performed by him in 
puhhc as well as at his own house, in 1783, the year 
before his death. But the crooked lines and the blurred 
i trembling characters betray the infirmities of the 
I aged pastor. Dr. Appleton was very happily qualified 
I for his office. His unfeigned seriousness and piety, the 
I integrity and simplicity of his character, his wisdom and 
J moderation, his active benevolence, his hospitality, cour- 
I tesy, and kindness, together with his apostolic and patri- 
I archal appearance and manners, gave him an almost 
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unbounded influence over his people. With a compe- 
tent share of the learning of his time he united strong 
common sense and a practical cast of mind which made 
his preaching profitable to his hearers. His discourses 
were marked with a pithy plainness of expression, and a 
colloquial familiarity of language and illustration, which 
might sound strangely in a modern pulpit ; but " the appli- 
cation was so pertinent, and his utterance and air so 
solemn, as to suppress levity and silence criticism." 
Toward those who differed from him in religious opin- 
ions, "he was candid and catholic. 'Orthodo.\y and 
Charity ' were his motto, and he happily exemplified the 
union of both in his ministry and in his life," " On the 
27th of October, 1783, the Rev. Timothy Hilliard, formerly 
minister of Barnstable, was installed as colleague with Dr. 
Appleton, who died the following February, after a minis- 
try of sixty-seven years among this people. Mr. Hilliard 
died on the gth of May, 1790, in the forty-fourth year of 
his age, and the seventh of his ministry in Cambridge. 
He is remembered with much respect and affection, by 
those of his congregation who are yet living, as a kind and 
faithful pastor, a serious and practicalt preacher, and a 
most amiable and exemplary man. He was succeeded by 
the Rev. Abiel Holmes, who was installed Jan. 25, tygz. 



iolnm' Hiitory of Cambri^t. Elia portnit by Copley, now in t1 
9l Mrs. Appliton ol this town, representa him holding a roluiDe of Watt 
eotilled OrHuidoxy and Ckt^ril-^. 

t"Hc .raj ngl frequenl in handling siib)ccls ot doubtful dispntation. 1 
iocnlcate repentance towards God, and fahh Ln our Lord Jesus Christ, and a htar 
conformity to the piacticai precepts of Ihe gospel, he considered of the fii 
imponance; aadstich was Ihegcnejal tenor of \i\s preaching." Like hispredecesH 
Dr. Appleton, " he was ready to embrace all good men, though their reUgioua opt 
ions might in many reapens differ from hia, " — President Willard'a Smnim at b 
Fmmtl c/Mr. HiUiard. 
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and continued minister of this parish until the unhappy 
religious dissensions, wliich have shalcen the land for the 
last twenty years, led to a separation in iSzg, — an event 
greatly regretted by his old parishioners, to wliom he had 
ministered in so long and happy a union, and among 
whom there is but one feeling of esteem and affection 
. toward their former pastor. The present pastor was 
ordained May 19, 1830. 

It appears from this statement that there have been 
two pastors of our church and society installed, and one 
ordained, in this house since its erection. The number of 
admissions to the church during the same period has been 
four hundred and seventy-six ; of public baptisms, thir- 
teen hundred and eighty-nine, of which nearly one-half 
were performed by Dr. Appleton during the last twenty- 
seven years of his ministry. Six of the sixteen Presidents 
of our University have been inaugurated in this place; 
and the oldest living gTaduate, the Hon. Paine Wingaie 
of Stratham, N.H., who stands on the Catalogue a lonely 
survivor amidst the starred names of the dead, took his 
degree within these walls. 

There are some other reminiscences connected with it, 
which give it an added interest and distinction. It was 
here that our beloved Washington, during his encam]>- 
ment at Cambridge in 1775, worshipped God in the 
Sabbath assembly, and with his brother patriots in arms 
acknowledged his dependence on the Lord of hosts with 
that piety which marked the character of our ancestors, 
and was ever conspicuous in that of the Father of our 
Country. It was here that Lafayette, the surviving apostle 
of freedom, on his triumphal visit to our land, was so 
eloquently welcomed. It was in this house also that in 
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1779 a State Convention, composed of delegates from the 
several towns of the Commonwealth, framed the Consti- 
tution of Massachusetts. This house then carries back 
our thoughts to many events and scenes of a political and 
academical as well as religious interest. There is, prob- 
ably, no one now standing, in which so many of the 
distinguished men of New England, if not of the whole 
country, have at one time or another, on the Sabbath or 
on other occasions, been present. Its antiquated con- 
struction and even some of its discomforts have their 
interest to the eyes of many, as they are associated with 
recollections of former days or of the times of their 
youth. It is one of the simple but substantia! structures 
of which there are a few still remaining here and there, 
in defiance of time, the unclassical specimens of our 
homely New England church architecture of the past 
century; and, in their durability and plainness, both the 
monuments and the emblems of the generation by which 
they were erected. And now, having reached the good 
old age of seventy-seven years and twice seven days, 
having withstood the winds and the rains, the snows and 
the suns of so many changing seasons, having oudived 
almost ail who saw it in its first glory, it is no longer to 
bear witness to our vows and prayers in the solemn 
assembly. We are met here for the last time. Anti- 
quated and uncomfortable as it now is to many o£ my 
hearers, it has been endeared by early associations and 
domestic remembrances, as well as by religious feeling; 
and, in leaving it even for a more comely and convenient 
edifice, there are some who cannot but feel a kind of 
sadness like that with which we leave our father's home, 
^the home of our youth. Many tender and solemn 
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recollections rise upon their minds in the softened light 
of Che past, " Here," says one, " my young mind received 
the glad news of the kingdom of God, and was awakened 
to a sense of its immortal nature and its nobler duties, 
Here, my good resolutions were stirred into life, and 1 
determined to live as a Christian and a child of God, 
Here, my doubts and my anxieties were hushed in!0 
silence by communion with the Father, and by the cheer- 
ing words of his truth falling from the lips of the preacher 
upon my open heart. Here, my worldly desires, my 
worldly principles, were rebuked ; and better motives and 
higher objects impressed upon my soul." "Here," saj*s 
another, " I sat for many happy years with friends now no 
more, and with them enjoyed the pleasures of a devo- 
tion made holier by Christian sympathy. Here, I dedi- 
cated my offspring to tlie God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Here, I celebrated the dying love of my 
Saviour, and gained new strength to follow him through 
the various duties and trials of life. Here, my dei'otional 
feelings have been renewed and strengthened from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath, as I have mused in tJiese familiar seats 
on the works and the word of God." Thoughts like 
these must be passing through tlie minds of alt who have 
worshipped in this place. We part from it as we do from 
an old friend. And, in parting from il, may God forgive 
us the sins which we have here committed in this his 
sanctuary; forgive us our cold prayers, and tlie wander- 
ing, worldly thoughts which have too often mingled them- 
selves with the religious meditations of the Sabbath ; 
forgive us the half-formed or broken vows which we have 
here made ; forgive us the low motives which have some- 
times brought us to his house, and the uiisancti&ed feel- 
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ings with which we have sometimes listened to its services. 
As we go hence, may we depart with a determination to 
make a better use than we have here done of our religious 
privileges; to dedicate our own souls to God, while we 
dedicate a new temple to his service ; and to walk before 
him in all his ordinances, holy and blameless. 

And now, in the name of my brethren, I bid farewell to 
this house, sanctified and endeared to us by recollections 
of the past ; the place where departed friends have wor- 
shipped, where our own souls have ascended to God, 
where the good and the great of the land have been 
gathered, where the Father of our Country prayed to the 
God of hosts in the time of our country's trial. We bid 
its well-known seats, its familiar walls, the worshippers' 
farewell. 



APPENDIX. 



I. Dudley and Religious Toleration. 

Upon Mr. Hooker's remo-val to Hartford, in 1636, Mr. Dudley 
removed to Ipswicii. He afterward fixed his residence in Roxbuiy, 
where he died in 1653. He was a man o£ strong passions, rigid in 
his notions of discipline and government, and, like many of the earlj 
settlers, intolerant in his religious sentiments, btit withal a man 0! 
great worth, integrity, and piety. The account in Winlhrop of Ihe 
misunderstanding and disputes which took place between him and 
Dudley (partly in consequence of the Governor's removing his house 
from Cambridge) illustrates th« different characters of the two fathers 
of Massachusetts. Mr. Dudley's "firm and robust constitution and 
vigorous mind, and his civil and military accomplishments, rendered 
him conspicuously useful in the arduous enterprise in which he and 
his associates were engaged. He should be remembered with rev- 
erence and esteem, though there may be some features of undue 
severity in his character. In his dread of toleration, he was far from 
being alone. It was the prevailing temper of his age." "The verses 
following," says Morton, "were found in his pocket after his death, 
which may further illustrate his character, and give a taste of hU 
poetical fancy, wherein, it is said, he did excel " : — 

" Dim eyes, deaf ears, cold stomach, shew 
My dissolution is in view. 
Eleven times seven near lived have I, 
And now God calls, I willing die. 
My shuttle's shot, my race is run, 
My sun is set, my day is done. 
My span is measured, tale is told. 
My flower is faded and grown old. 
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My dream is vanished, shadow's fled. 
My Boul with Christ, my body dead- 
Farewell, dear wife, children, and friends, 
Hate heresy, make blessed ends. 
Bear poverty, live with good men. 
So shall we live with joy again. 
Let men of God in courts and churches watch 
Over such as do a toleration hatch. 
Lest that ill egg bring forth a cockatrice, 
To poison all with heresy and vice. 
If men be left and otherwise combine, 
My Epitaph's, I died no Liicrdat." 

The dread of heresy and toleration here cjipressed was not 
peculiar to Dudley. Most of the early settlers of Massachusetts 
were opposed to an entire freedom of religious opinion and worship. 
"The men of God in Court and Church " wrote and spoke against 
toleration for some time after Mr. Dudley's death. Mr. Mitchell, in 
his Election Sermon at Cambridge, in 1667, condemns a "licentioas 
toleration," as he calls it ; and Mr. Oakes speaks still more strongly 
against it in a diacourse upon the same occasion a few years after. 
There are some lines, however, of Mitchell, preserved in Mather, 
which are sufficiently catholic for any age. They are from an elegy 
on President Dunater, whose heretical opinions on the subject of 
baptism had Enally obliged him to resign his oOice. The lines to 
which I allude, from the pen of one of the earliest and most dis- 
tinguished pastors of our church, are worth transcribing for the 
sentiment, if not for the poetry; though in this last respect they are 
quite equal to most of the doggerel written at that time, when rhyming 
seems to have been the fashion of the day among ministers as well as 
laymen. I therefore subjoin them: — 

" Where faith in Jesus is sincere. 
That sou! he saving pardoneth; 
What wants and errors else be there 
That may and do consist therewith. 



Wbo know in part, in part may err ; 
Though Eaith be one, all do not see 't,— 

" Yet may we once the rest obtain 
In everlasting bliss above, 
Where Christ with perfect saints doth reign, 
In perfect light and perfect love, 

"Then shall we all like-minded be, 
Faith's unity is there full-grown; 
There one truth all both love and see. 
And thence are perfect made in one. 

"There Luther bwth and Zuinglius, 
Ridley and Hooper there agree ; 
There all the truly righteous 
Sans feud live to etemi^." 



I 



II, Erection c 



E Second Meeting-house. 



The following are the votes relating to the erection of the second 
house of worship, as taken from the town records; — 
"At a general meeting of the inhabitants of the town l8. 11. 49,* 
"Voted and agreed by a general consent that the meeting houM 
shall be repaired with a 4 : square roofe and covered with shinglt, 
and the charges thereof levied upon the Inhabitants of the towneby 
equall rate. Also Edw : Goffe. Tho ; Marrett, Jno. Steadman, Kobt 
Holmes, and Tho : Danf orth are chosen by the towne to oveiaec ami 
carry on this worke, to agree with workmen, and to levie the charge 
of their ingagements for the worke, upon the Inhabitants of tic 

" nth (I) mo. 1649-50. At a general meeting of the whole Townc, 
it was then voted and agreed that the live men chosen by the Towne 
to repayre the meeting house shall desist from the same and agree 
with workmen for the building of a new house, about forty fool 

■That in. the iSlh a! the tilh aianlb, 1649 -. or, according la mDdcro nckomlf, 
die iSib of FebmuT, i6jo. The jtas andEitly began an ihe iglh af Harch. Tto 
WIS called Ihe £tit moath, lad February the twelflh. 
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square, and covered as was fonnerly agreed for the other, and levy 
the charge of their ingagements upon the Inhabitants of the Towive. 
— It was also then voted and generall y agreed that the new meeting 
house shall stand on the Watch house hill." 



III. Hooker's Preaching. 

An anecdote related hir Winthrop ard Mather of the preacliiag of 
Mr. Hooker in his old meeting-house at Cambridge, in 11139, while on 
a visit to Massachusetts, is somewhat curious : " On May 26, 1639, 
Mr. Hooker being here to preach that Lord's day in the afternoon, 
his great fame had gathered a vast multitude of hearers Erom several 
other congregations, and among the rest the Governor* himself to be 
made partaker of his ministry. But, when he came to preach, he 
found himself so unaccountably at a loss that, after some shattered 
and broken attempts to proceed, he made a full stop, saying to the 
assembly 'that every thing which he would have spoken was taken 
out of his mouth, and out of his mind also.' Wherefore he desired 
them to sing a psalm, while he withdrew about half an hour from 
them. Returning then to the congregation, he preached a most 
admirable sermon, wherein he held them for hoo hours together in an 
extraordinary strain of pertinency and vivacity." — Mather's Magnaiia. 



IV. A Mysteriods Serpent i: 



E SvNOD AT Cambridge. 



The following notice from Winthrop of the linal meeting of this 
synod, and of a little incident which took place In the meeting-house, 
is lUustriCive of the spirit of the times ^ "15 (6) (15 August). The 
Synod met at Cambridge by adjournment from June last. Mr. Allen, 
of Dedham, preached out of Acts xv. a very godly, learned, and par- 
ticular handling of near all the doctrines and applications concerning 
that subject, with a clear discovery and refutation of such errors, 
obje[:tionB, and scruples as had been raised about it by the young 
heads in the country. It fell out, about the midst of hia sermon, 
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there came a snake into the seat wheie many of the eiders sate 
behind the preacher. It came in at the door where people stood 
thick upon the stairs. Divers of the elders shifted from it; but Mr, 
Thompson, one of the elders of Braintree (a man of much faith), 
trode upon the head of it, and so held it with his foot and staff nilli 
a small pair of grains until it was killed, TTiis biing so rtmariatU, 
and nothing falling out but by Divine Providence, it is out of doubt, 
the Lord discovered somewhat of his mind in it. The serpent is the 
devil, the Synod the representative of the churches of Christ in New 
England. The devil had formerly and lately attempted thejr dlf- 
turbance and dissolution; but their faith in the seed of the wamin 
e him and crushed his head." — Sirvagi'i tditinn of Winlhrop, 
i-. P- 330- 



(Froi 



Notice of 

ivered Ln Oiu 



Rev. Abiel Holmes, D.D. 



ish. Jon. 



17.) 



During the past week, another warning has been added to the 
admonitory events that so Loudly speak to us of an approaching 
eternity. He who so long ministered to this people in their ancient 
temple, and brake the bread of remembrance upon their ancient 
communion altar, has been gathered to his fathers. Although doting 
the last eight years of his life he had ceased his connection with this 
society, there are many yet among us who remember him with 
affection and esteem. I should do injustice 10 theit feelings and la 
my own, were I to sufier this occasion 10 piss without some notice 
of his character and his ministry. 

The Rev. Abiel Holmes was educated at Yale College under the 
presidency of Dr, Stiles, afterward his father-in-law, by whose advict 
he was ordained in 17S5 by an ecclesiastical council at New Haien 
for the purpose of preaching the gospel at the Sonth, where he had 
been residing after his departure from the University. He was then 
settled for some years in Georgia, until he was compelled by Iht 
effects of the climate upon tils health to return to New England ia 
1791. In the autumn of that year, he preached in Cambridge in tllil 
psriih, then vacant in consequence of the death of Kev. Mr. HillUrd. 
His services were received with much acceptance, and he was invited 
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with great unanimity by the church and society to become their 
pastor. He was installed on the i5th of January, 1791, and con- 
tinued for thirty-seven years to minister to this people, until, in conse- 
quence of unhappy difficulties arising from the religious divisions of 
the times, the connection was dissolved in Cha spring of tSlQ. 

The theological opinions of my deceased predecessor were, as you 
all know, of the Trinitarian school i but he was disposed to maintain 
them in a spirit of kindness toward those who diSered from him. 
He was driven by the tempest of the times and the connecrions of 
party more than by his own inclination into the exclusive system. 
His heart had no bigotry in it. 

His character in private and domestic life was a most amiable and 
winning one. He was full of kindness. His sympathies were quick 
and tender. His hand was ever ready to relieve the widow and the 
fatherless, and his tongue to offer its consolations to the afflicted and 
bereaved. 

His labors were not confined t( 
period, he had become interested 

facts, and the antiquities of our country. In 1798 appeared liia Life 
of President Stiles, a biography of considerable value and interest. 
In 1801 he published a History of Cambridge, and in 1805 his Ameri- 
can Annals, a work which is in high, esteem for its accuracy and 
completeness, and which within a recent period he enlarged and 
revised in a second edition. In this department of knowledge, he 
has done good service to his country. His principal work is an 
excellent and useful one of its kind, and will be an honorable monu- 
ment of his industry and research in the studies in which be excelled. 



his profession. From an early 
1 ihe investigation of historical 



VL Extracts f 



I find to my own surprise thai, of tbe ten ministers who have pre- 
ceded me in this place, reckoning Hooker and Stone, who, after a 
short residence in Cambridge, removed with the church of which they 
were joint teachers to Hartford, my own pastorate has been, with 
but one exception, the longest. 

The average age of six of the eight ministers of the permanent 
church gathered in 1636 in the New Town, as Cambridge was then 
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called, is but forty-five, the youngest dying at thirty-four, the oldtsl 
of them at fifty-five. The first eighty-one years of the church hid 
five pastors; the one hundred and fifty-one following op to the pres- 
ent time have had but four ; and the ministries of three, indoding my 
own, of these four, cover a space of one hundred and forty-two yean, 
my own being longer than any other, except that of Dr. Appleton, iriio 
was here sixty-seven years, having a colleague settled with him il 
the age of ninety. 

Thirty-eight years) Have I been here so long f I have onlyla 
look around me and to look back for the answer. Of the headarf 
families who were here wh«n I was settled, not more than twein 
remain.* Of the ministers who took part in the services of aj 
ordination, two only survive, neither of them in active profcsaionil 
life, one of them broken and infirm: the other, then the minister of 
Charlestown, afterward the President of the College, is now living 
among us, a member of this parish, in a green and honored age. 
He offered the concluding prayer at my ordination i and, in the 
unforeseen changes which sometimes link together ihe lives and for- 
tunes of men, he is at my side again to-day to invoke the blessing oC 
God, as I lay down the charge which he helped me to take up. 

Thirty-eight years I In a new and changing country like oun, 
great changes must of course have taken place in the condition of 
the town and the society, in the inward and the outward state of 
things. When I came, this was little more than a country village, 
an appendix to the College, a retired place with little passing, a 
quiet seat of the Muses. A stage ran to Boston three times a dij, 
accommodating, I suppose, all who wanted to go. Riding in thii 
single public conveyance was somewhat of a luxury then, and the 
coat three times what it is now in the cars. The greater part of the 
students went to Boston on foot or in their own vehicles. There 
were only two or three houses between the entrance of Main Street 
and the middle of the Port; and so on North Avenue, with two or 
three exceptions of a better class of dwellings, there were only ■ few 
old cottages occupied by our poorest people ; and all over the dtj, in 

•Of IhE minitten of all dcaaminitioni m ihe »ha1e laws of Cunbridtc who 
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places now (urned into populous streets, there were open orchardi 
and fields. Brattle Street, as we have now learned lo call it, was the 
old Watertown road, little travelled. Mount Auburn, now Hied with 
monuments to the dead and embellished by the pious care of the 
living, was not laid out nor projected. It was known as Sweet Au- 
burn then, a wooded, rural spot, visited by the college students in 
their rambles, away from noise and dust, where the birds built 
their undisturbed nests and the wild bees went humming among the 
clover. The village church, built in the last century, of old-fashioned 
architecture, with its chanticleer vane, stood on the little green in the 
Square on the opposite side of the street to this, close by what is 
DOW the college steward's office. No screaming railroads around us, 
nor horse-cars with their tinkling bells. My society, when I came, was 
a small one. The parish had been divided by the Unitarian contro- 
versy, the minister had been dismissed in consequence of his refusal, 
under Orthodox influence, to exchange with the Liberal clergymen of 
the day with whom he had formerly been in fellowship, and a part oE 
the church and the society seceded, xnd held worship in the court- 
house with their old pastor, still honored and beloved by those whom 
he left behind. The majority remained, but of course with dimin- 
ished strength. 



VII. The Fund of the First Parish in Cambridge. 

I-VbIi fy (** Editor.) 

We have no desire to introduce allusions which may tend to revive 
a controversy now happily almost forgotten. But Dr. Newell himself 
was very sensitive to the reputation for honor and generosity of the 
ancient society over which he ministered; and in deference to his 
own feelings in life, and as a contribution to local ecclesiastical 
annals, we wbh to insert a correction, of some mistakes which have 
been made with reference to the origin and intended application of 
the Church Fund o( the First Parish in Cambridge, It has been 
considered as a hardship {as stated in 1S31, by the Rev. Nehemiah 
Adams, and since reprinted) that a fund, belonging lo the " Church 
n Cambridge," "of neatly f5,ooo, constituted originally by a donation 
from a member of the church, and increased to the above-named 
1 entirely by canlriiutiviu at the eemmunieti," should have been 
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alienated, as the pastor of tke seceding members regarded the mattn, 
by an oppressive !egal decision, to the use of the "society," as 
distinct from the "church." We give from an historical manuscript 
of Dr. Newell's, founded on an examination of the church rccoidi 
what appear to be the true facts of the case. 



(i) The original constitution of tke fund. 

By the will of Thomas Beale, one of the early inhabitants ol 
Cambridge, and a member of the church, who died in 1661, half of 
bis property, subject to the life estate of his wife, came at his dnth 
into the possession of the church. It amounted in round numbers 10 
^^33, of which £,(> was applied to the pm-chase of a silver cup, .£9 
was put into the hands of the deacons for church uses and chaiit;, 
and the remaining £% consisted in a wood-lot of Bealc's in Newtun, 
estimated at that value. This land remained the property of tlis 
church for the next hundred years, unimproved. The wood on ll 
was sometimes sold, and sometimes taken for new posts and rails ID 
the parsonage fences, or for the minister's fuel. Finally, in 1763, the 
church voted "that all the vrood and timber upon the church lot it 
Newton be sold, and the money procured by the sale thereof be put 
out at interest" The committee appointed and empowered for lllii 
purple reported to the church in 176S that the amount of silo 
made by them in accordance with this vote was ^£'147 5/. 4rf. The 
land after this was let for eighteen shillings a year. In 1772, ji wu 
voted, "taking into consideration Che difficulty of any profitable Im- 
provement of the lot at Newton, belonging to this church," that it 
should be sold by the deacons, the proceeds to be invested in bonds, 
and the income of these to be disposed ot as the church should 
direct. In 1773, "the Chh. stock of Monies, Bonds, or Notes in f 
Deacons Hands," was reported at over two hundred and forty<iglit 
pounds, of which sum "Two hundred and twenty Pounds aix Shill- 
ings and nine pence one farthing is y° Produce of the Land and 
Wood att Newton." Of this total sum ot j£'a48, after appropriatiag 
"as much as may be necessary for discharge of any Debts due." 
and " forty Shillings for any Contingent Charges y' may arise by pro- 
viding y' Elements for y° Lord's Supper, or otherwise," the rfr 
mainder was ordered to "be put out att Interest & be a Fund for 
y* Support of -f Gospel," in such a maimer that for fouiteen yein 
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the interest should be added to the principal, and for a further term 
of fifteen years the " Third part of y« Interest annually shall be given 
to y« First Parish in Cambridge, for & towards defraying y* Expenses 
of Supporting the Minister of this parish : and y^ other two third 
parts shall be added to y« Principal." After the expiration of this 
last-mentioned term, " Two third parts of Interest annually shall be 
given for ye Support of y® Minister as aforesaid ; and y® other Third 
Part shall be added to y« Principal forever." 

It will be noticed that the income of the fund (excepting the por- 
tion applied to the increase of the principal) was permanently appro- 
priated for the support of the minister of the First Parish in Cam- 
bridge, or, as the report cited proceeds, " to promote y*' Worship of 
y* true God, and y« knowledge and y* Practice of y« religion of our 
Common Lord & Saviour Jesus Christ amongst future generations, 
who may be Inhabitants of this Parish." 



(2) As to the subsequent increase of this fund. 

The report of 1773 recommended the members of the church who 
"meet to commemorate y^ Death & Sufferings of him who spared not 
to shed his precious blood for us, to contribute a small part of ye Sub- 
stance with which God has blessed them for the important purposes 
of continuing & spreading amongst mankind that pure & undefiled 
religion which Christ appeared on earth to propagate." They pro- 
posed that " each person who usually contributed two coppers, for y« 
future contribute three coppers each Sacrament day ; and ye Person 
who usually has given six-pence for y® future give nine-pence." The 
produce was to be devoted to the increase of the fund for the pur- 
poses already set forth. This recommendation was agreed to, but 
the proceeds in 1777 had not been enough to "defray the expence 
of the celebration." In fifty-seven years, however, the excess over 
expenses was $682, forming (with $300 interest) about one-fourth 
of the fund ($4,153) at the time of separation. The original "Beale 
Fund " meanwhile had been nearly trebled ; while there is also to be 
added the Poor's Fund, the product of a legacy of £^0 from the Rev. 
Dr. Appleton for the Poor of the church, amounting in 1830 to $6()i. 

It thus appears that it is a mistake to suppose that contributions 
at the communion were the principal cause of the increase of the 



fund, while these also had the b 
public worsliip, as represented ii 
the First Pariah. 




DISCOURSE AT THE DEDICATION OF THE 
NEW MEETING-HOUSE. 



It is true — we learn it from the gospel of Christ, as 
well as from the teachings of reason — that "God who 
made the world and all things therein, seeing that he is 
Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands " ; that he does not confine the influences 
of his Spirit within tlie walls of any earthly sanctuary ; 
that "his temple is all space, his altar, earth, sea, skies"; 
and that every part of his boundless dominion is filled 
with the glories of his power and the brighter splendors 
of his goodness. We learn it from the gospel of Christ, 
as well as from the teachings of reason, that God's eye of 
holiness and love is looking down upon us in the closet, 
where we pray to him in secret, no less than in the public 
assembly ; that " he is not far from every one of us, 
since in him we live and move and have our being"; 
that it is only by faith, by an act of the mind, not of the 
body, that we bring ourselves into his presence ; that 
to the holy all places are holy ; and that Jesus, when he 
lifted up his eyes to heaven in the open fields of Judea, 
was heard with no less acceptance than when he spake 
and worshipped in the temple at Jerusalem. But, true as 
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tliis is, it is equally true that, as men, as finite beings, 
creatures of sense, we all need certain times and places 
and forms to aid us in the fit expression and exercise of 
devout feelings ; and that when such feelings have been 
repeatedly awakened in certain places, at certain draes, 
by certain forms, they at length become strongly associaled 
with each other in our minds, so that these outward 
circumstances have power to suggest and renew those 
inward affections and thoughts with which tliey have been 
so often connected, while, on the other hand, the sacred- 
ness, which belongs in fact only to the subject and the 
sentiment, is transferred in some degree by association to 
the spot and the occasion. This one obvious considera- 
tion, independent of all others, is suiScient to show — ii, 
indeed, it be not too plain to need any proof — that it is 
not superstition, but the sound philosophy of the heart, 
which hallows and sets apart to religious uses some 
chosen place where, from Sabbath to Sabbath, God may 
be worshipped, his character and providence made known, 
the religion of the Saviour preached, defended, explained, 
and enforced; where, from Sabbath to Sabbath, we may 
assemble with our families and friends, and publicly ac- 
knowledge our common dependence upon the Almighty 
Father and our accountability to his laws. 

For this purpose have we erected the house in which 
we are to-day met for the first time ; and we are now 
assembled according to ancient and appropriate usage 
to dedicate it to the worship of God and the teaching 
of Christianity. From the earliest times, it has been 
customary to set apart the temples of the Lord by some 
special ceremony to the uses for which they were erected. 
This ceremony, like all others, has had its abuses and 
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perversions. It has been made, in some countries, an 
occasion of priestly pomp or of superstitious mummery. 
But, in the principle on which it is founded, it must approve 
itself to the feelings and the judgment of all ; and when 
observed, as it commonly has been among us, it can be 
objected to only by those who are disposed to cavil at aU 
forms, however natural and simple. It is hardly necessary 
to say to any here present that, by this act of dedication, 
we do not expect to invest these walls witli any mystic 
and peculiar sanctity such as they would not have without 
it, such as to make the prayers and vows of the wor- 
shipper more acceptable to God than if they were offered 
up in any other place with that spirit of faith which alone 
can hallow them. The ceremony in which we now engage 
is simply a public and solemn declaration of the purposes 
for which this house has been built and to which it is 
hereafter to be appropriated; and a public and solemn 
expression of our dependence upon God, whose presence 
and blessing we now invoke for the successful accomplish- 
ment of those purposes. 

To what purposes, then, and in what spirit, are we now, 
as Christians, to dedicate this house ? 

We dedicate it in the first place to the worship of the 
only living and true God; the King eternal, immortal, 
invisible ; the Maker of heaven and of earth ; the Preserver 
and Ruler of the universe ; the Governor of angels and of 
men ; the centre and the source of life, knowledge, happi- 
ness ; the all-powerful, all-wise, all-holy, all-merciful, all- 
good ; whose tender mercies are over all his works, all 
bis creatures, in the punishments of hell as well as in the 
rewards of heaven ; our greatest Benefactor, our ever- 
lasting Friend ; on whom we depend for life, breath, and 
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all things ; by whose power, every moment exerted, we 
are preserved in being ; by whose goodness, ever operat- 
ing, we are surrounded with privileges and enjoyments; 
by whose providence all events are so ordered as to 
produce the greatest amount of happiness to each and to 
all; — the heart-searching Witness, the righteous Judge, 
to whom we are accountable for the deeds done in the 
body ; whose will it is our highest wisdom to learn, to do, 
and to bear; whose favor is better than life, whose dis- 
pleasure is more to be feared than death, — to sum up all 
in a few comprehensive names, our Father in heaven, 
the Father of lights, the Father of our immortal spirits, 
and the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ- To 
this glorious and good Being, we would henceforth unitedly 
oiler in this place the sacrifices of love and faith, of 
thanksgiving for his mercies, of supplication for his 
pardon and guidance, and of intercession for his blessing 
upon our friends, our fellow-citizens, our fellow-Chris- 
tians, our brother-men of every name and nation under 
heaven. 

Secondly, we dedicate this house to the teaching of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. We believe that he is the 
Messiah, the Son of the living God ; that he was divinely 
authorized and empowered to teach us the most important 
of all truths, — the character of the Supreme Being, the 
principles of his government, the conditions of his 
forgiveness, our relations to him, our duty, our desrina- 
tion, our true happiness, the great objects of the present 
life and its connection with the life to come. We believe 
that he was sent by the Father upon the most sublime and 
benevolent mission which was ever intrusted to any being 
who has appeared upon this earth; that he came to 
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promote the everlasting happiness of the whole human 
family ; that he came to educate us for God and for eter- 
nity, to qualify us for the nearer presence and enjoyment 
and service of the AJl-holy Spirit, and for the exalted 
delights and duties of the second and of all future states 
of existence. We believe that by obedience to the laws 
of his gospel, which are the laws of eternal right and eter- 
nal excellence, that by manifesting the spirit, fonning the 
character, living the life which he taught and exemplified, 
we are saved, are made happy, are formed in the image of 
God, and prepared for the bliss of heaven. We believe 
that the principles and influences of his religion are, in 
the course of events, and according to the laws of Divine 
Providence and of the human mind, to become yet more 
powerful, to spread from nation to nation, to reign over 
the hearts of mankind at some now distant age, and thus 
to establish the true and only tnillenniiim, when God in his 
spirit shall establish his abode with men, and Christ in 
his gospel shall become the King and the Saviour of the 
whole earth. We believe that this gospel has within 
itself the elements of progress ; that as it opens to our 
view objects of pursuit and imitation, which are of an 
infinite character, as it is free from all those peculiarities 
and temporary and local forms which would limit its in- 
fluence to any one age or nation, it will, in every advanc- 
ing stage of human improvement, be still in advance of 
the human mind. We believe that Christianity is fitted 
and designed to promote the best interests of society as 
well as of individuals ; and that in proportion as a com- 
munity is penetrated with a sense of its value and truth, 
and is generally enlightened by its quickening doctrines 
and sanctified by its moral power, in the same proportion 
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will that community be free, prosperous, peaceful, and 
happy. We believe in short that " the Father sent the 
Son to be the Saviour of the world," — the Saviour of 
the world by his teaching, his example, and the various 
influences of that gospel, which he sealed with his blood 
upon the cross. We acknowledge it, then, to be thegje" 
duty and privilege of all in every station, be they ministers 
or laymen, to do what in them lies for the support and 
propagation of this gospel ; for fixing its principles in 
their own minds and hearts, and for communicating them 
to others, and thus to be fellow- workers with God and 
Christ in sanctifying and saving immortal souls. 

We therefore solemnly dedicate this house to the service 
of Christianity, to the preaching of righteousness, temper- 
ance, and a judgment to come. Here may the truths of 
the gospel — its precepts, its promises, its warnings, its 
motives, and its sanctions — be proclaimed with faithful- 
ness and simplicity, be received with attentive and under 
standing minds, and bring forth the abundant fruits of 
holiness and peace. 

But in dedicating this house to the teaching of the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, as the Son of God and the spiritual 
Saviour of man, it is well known that our views concern- 
ing the nature of Christ and the doctrines of his gospel 
differ from those which are held by many of our fellow- 
Christians. Christianity, as wc understand it, has been 
and is still connected with many and great errors. 
Though it was established in the world by miraculous 
power, it was not exempted from the common influences 
and ordinary laws which regulate the course of events in 
the moral worid. The good seed of the word was planted 
by the hand of God, but left to grow free and wild in the 
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great field of human nature. It did grow and flourish, till 
ipread over the earth. But it was not preserved by a 
perpetual miracle from the changes and corruptions to 
which all truth is liable in its transmission from one mind 
to another, and from one age and nation to another. 
Hence, as might be expected, it has been often disfigured 
'and darkened in its progress through past ages by the 
felse philosophy of the times, and is still, as we think, 
incrusted with errors of doctrine which grew up and 
gathered about it in the earlier and darker ages of the 
Church. With the Reformation, indeed, we date a new 
and glorious era in the history of our religion, when the 
principles of religious liberty, the right of free inquiry, 
and the sufficiency of the Scriptures, as a standard of faith 
and practice, began to be understood and recognized. 
But the Reformation only commenced the work, which is 
yet to be completed. The Reformers were fallible men 
like ourselves. We would follow them only so far as they 
followed Christ. Our Puritan fathers, much as their 
memory is to be venerated, were fallible men like our- 
selves. And we would follow them only so far as they 
followed Christ. We receive only those doctrines which, 
with our means of information, and according to our best 
judgment, appear to us the doctrines of Scripture and 
reason; and all others we reject, however venerable may 
be the names and the characters of those by whom they 
may have been held in past times. We trust tliat, were 
they now living, they would be wi Uing to " receive farther 
light than that which they at first received" ; and that in 
■ the world of spirits, where they enjoy the society and the 
instructions of Jesus, they have already received it. 

A sounder philosophy, a more enlightened criticism, 
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juster views of Scriptural interpretation, deeper researches 
into ecclesiastical history, together with the genera! ad- 
vancement of all the branches of human knowledge, have 
thrown new lights upon the truths of religion. We enjoy 
greater advantages than our predecessors ; and those ii'ho 
follow us will enjoy greater advantages than the men of 
this age, for farther progress. We therefore rejoice in the 
hope that religious knowledge will continue to advance, 
as it has hitherto done, and that men's views of God and 
of their relations to him will become more clear and 
more spiritual j and that this is more likely to be the case 
in our own country, where the people are generally well 
informed, and there are no unnatural restraints upon free 
inquiry and the independent expression of opinion, than 
in the Old World. But even here, in the freest state of 
society, the truth as it is in Jesus, if it differ, as we are 
convinced it does, from those systems of doctrine which 
have been generally received, has still many obstacles lo 
encounter. It must contend with ignorance and prejudice; 
with misunderstanding and misrepresentation ; with the 
apathy of the indifferent and the backwardness of the 
temporizing ; with conscLendous opposition and interested 
hostility ; with the errors of early education, which linger 
about the minds of the best men, and often make them 
violent, though well-meaning, opposers of new doctrines i 
and with wrong principles of reasoning, wrong methods of 
studying the Scriptures, and wrong maxims of interpreta- 
rion, which, as long as they prevail, must remain a fatal 
bar to the understanding and reception of just views of 
Christianity. These are but a part of the many obstacles 
■which lie in the way of religious truth, when it is at va- 
riance with received opinions. I have mentioned ttwin 
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only to show that we aie called to exert ourselves in its 
defence and promotion. We are solemnly bound by our 
duty to God, to our Master, to our fellow-men, to expose 
and confute what we regard as important errors connected 
with the gospel, and to show that doctrines which have 
been hitherto considered as an essentia! part of Chris- 
tianity are not contained in the New Testament, when it 
is interpreted and understood aright. 

We dedicate this house, then, to the worship of God 
and the teaching of the gospel, in the spirit of a Chris- 
tian zeai for those doctrines which we from our hearts 
believe to be the truth of God ; in the spirit of a Cbristian 
zeal for what we deem to be just, practical, and evangel- 
ical views of religion and duty. 

But earnestness in the cause of truth is not inconsist- 
ent with respect, kindness, and brotherly love toward 
those who differ from us in religious opinions. We would 
therefore dedicate this house to the worship of God and 
the teaching of Christ's gospel in the spirit of an enlight- 
ened charitj' as well as of a sincere zeal. However firmly 
we may contend for our own faith and our own rights, 
however strenuously we may resist what we deem the 
mistaken measures and erroneous doctrines of our fellow- 
Christians, God forbid that we should do so in a bitter 
and intolerant temper. We are not so ignorant or so 
presumptuous as to expect a uniformity of opinion, which 
never has and never can be established while man is man. 
We see that religious differences and religious contro- 
versies are unavoidable from the very constiturioti of the 
human mind, the circumstances of our condition, and the 
nature of the subjects of religion. 

While there exists so wide a diversity among men in 
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their capacities, their acquisitions, their means of informa- 
tion, and the influences by which they are surrounded, 
it is not strange that their views and opinions should have 
a corresponding diversity. One man sees only a part 
of the facts on which another has built his opinion, or, 
if his knowledge of facts be as extensive, his mode of 
reasoning upon them may be different. He may view 
them under different relations, and draw from them dif- 
ferent conclusions. You therefore find two persons of 
apparently equal opportunities of information passing 
opposite judgments upon questions in history, in politics, 
in the science of education, in the theory of government, 
in the principles of political economy, In ethics, in meta- 
physics, in natural philosophy, In astronomy, and in all 
the thousand branches of human knowledge. If such a 
diversity of sentiment exists even among those who have 
been brought up under similar influences, similar associa- 
tions, similar modes of instruction, whose habits of think- 
ing and feeling are therefore similar, what else can we 
expect among those whose circumstances and opportu- 
nities have been entirely different ? What is true wilh 
respect to all other subjects is true also of religion, and 
probably to a still wider extent ; tor, in this, cd! men have 
an interest, and a deep one. It addresses itself to their 
strongest fears and hopes. It involves their welfare no[ 
only for time, but for eternity. They are therefore more 
generally concerned in this than in any other subject, and 
more likely not only to form opinions, but to lay stress 
on the opinions they may form. 

Besides, the subjects of religious difference are often of 
an abstruse and metaphysical nature, requiring not only 
extensive knowledge, but deep thought, refined discrimi- 
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nation, and subtle reasoning. The nature, attributes, and 
mora! government of an Infinite Being, whose perfections 
we can only faintly conceive and imperfectly comprehend, 
the mode in which he operates on the mind, Che character, 
the powers, the destination of the soul, the conditions and 
means of salvation, the future world with its shadowy 
scenes just glimmering on our eyes, its employments, its 
retributions, — all present topics of dispute not easily 
settled by the most acute and the most enlightened. 

Again, if we direct our attention more particularly to the 
volume of revelation, new sources of doubt and difficulty 
are set before us. The oracles of divine truth are uttered 
by God's messengers in human language, and all human 
language is subject to ambiguity. You can hardly write 
or speak a sentence which is not capable of two or more 
interpretations. Usually, in the common intercourse of 
life, we have no difficulty in ascertaining which of them 
is intended by the words used. It is determined by the 
subject spoken of, by the laws of mental association, by 
the circumstances of the case already known to us, by the 
character and conduct of the speaker, and by many little 
accompaniments of gesture, tone, and look, which aid us 
in at once fixing upon the true idea represented by the un- 
certain sounds of the voice. But, in written language, we 
meet with much greater difficulty, because we have fewer 
of the aids which have been mentioned in determining 
the meaning. It is on account of this essential ambiguity 
of human language as a medium, for the communication of 
thought that it has been found necessary to devise the 
technicalities and careful repetitions and minute specifica- 
tions of legal documents and legal decisions. How much 
nice particularity of expression is required to guard the 
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last will and testament of the dying man against the ques- 
tions that may be raised upon it! A doubtful preposition 
or an equivocal adverb may give rise to a long and vexa- 
tious controversy among tJie interested heirs. Now, the 
books of the New Testament, the Testament of Jesus 
Christ, sealed with the blood of its Author, are written 
not like a legal document, but in a loose popular style, 
Its propositions are not espressed Hke those of a statute 
book, but in the style of a narrative and of moral dis- 
courses, in which a legal precision is not needed nor ei- 
pected. They are liable, therefore, to be variously under- 
stood and misunderstood. They are often capable of two 
interpretations, and to decide which is the true one will 
require thought and study, a consideration of many facts 
and circumstances, and a comparison of the passage in 
question with many otlier passages, before we are properly 
qualified to ascertain the sense intended by the writer. 
The difficulty is increased, in the case in question, by 
other circumstances, to which I can but briefly allude. 
The original languages in which the Scriptures are written 
are no longer spoken ; and we are often thrown adrift oa 
the wide sea of grammatical conjecture, when we attempt 
to explore their obscurities by the faint lights of verbal 
criticism. The customs and manners, too, of the people 
among whom the events recorded took place; the pecu- 
liarities of thought and expression which mark the style of 
the several writers of the sacred books ; the modes of 
reasoning which they employ, the figures in which they 
delight; the character of their minds, the circumstances 
of their situation; the state of opinion and feeling among 
those whom they addressed ; the objections and prejudices 
they had to encounter, — are all to be studied, understood, 
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and borne in mind by one who wishes to enter into the 
true and full import of the Scriptures, I need not tell 
you how difficult it must be at this distance of time to as- 
certain satisfactorily all these preliminaries to a thorough 
understanding of the Bible. Is it wonderful, then, thai it 
should contain much that seems obscure ? or that it should 
be differently understood and explained by different indi- 
viduals, according to the different degrees of information 
which they possess, their different powers of judgment and 
discrimination, and the different principles of reasoning 
and interpretation with which they come to the examina- 
tion of the gospel? In view of these considerations, it is 
out of the question, — even supposing all to be equally 
desirous of knowing the truth, and equally anxious to obey 
it, — it is out of the question to expect a uniformity of 
religious belief in the world. There must be variety of 
opinion on this subject as on every other. While this 
variety of opinion exists, there will of course be a variety 
of distinct sects. Those who agree on some leading 
points of doctrine will organize themselves into associa- 
tions for the support of what they deem to be essential 
or at least important truth. Thus, the Christian com- 
naunity has always been, and always will be, divided into 
conflicting denominations; and controversies will continue 
as long as the present nature and condition of mankind 
remain the same. 

With these views of the origin of religious differences 
and controversies (which, with all their evils and abuses, 
are useful, as means of discovering and spreading truth, 
and keeping up an interest in the subject of religion), 
we would look with the spirit of an enlightened charity 
on all of every name who love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
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I sincerity, who have a true desire to promote his Idngdotn 
* of righteousness in themselves and in others. However 
erroneous their theological opinions may be, they are dis- 
ciples of the same Lord whom we acknowledge, wordiip- 
pers of the same God, members of that one vast Church 
which comprehends the good and the wise of all ages and 
all sects. They are fellow-travellers to the same heaTCn. 
though by various paths, which seem indeed to those 
who are walking in them to be widely separated, but are 
in fact all converging to the same common point, where 
the divided followers of Jesus will at length meet in a 
harmonious and eternal union. We consider the different 
forms of belief among Christians as but so many differ- 
ent shapes in which the same spirit of faith may dwell, so 
many different moulds in which the same material is east, 
so many different developments of the same universal 
principle. The truth is that, in all these systems of the- 
ology, various and discordant as they appear, a few greal 
principles of morality and religion, drawn from the clear 
teachings of the gospel, and too plain to be disputed, exert 
an illuminating and sanctifying influence amidst the jar- 
ring elements of error. A little leaven of Christian iniifi 
leaveneth the noxious mass of false doctrine, and makts 
it nutritive and wholesome. The mind, with a moral in- 
stinct, fixes upon the vital and practical part of a creed, 
and slides over the speculative errors connected with it 
It either regards them as mysteries, and so does not think 
of them at all or carry them out into their mischievoiB 
consequences, or it so explains them away as to make 
I consistent with the sound conclusions of reason 
common sense ; or else they are so modified by other 
owledged principles that they do not produce the bad 
effects to which they tend. 
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' Thus, it happens that doctrines which, in speculation, 
involve the most dangerous and immoral consequences, 
are often harmless in their practical operation upon indi- 
viduals who profess them. And thus it is that many opin- 
ions concerning the attributes and government of God, 
the nature of man, and the mediation of Christ, which to 
us appear erroneous and unscriptural, have been firmly 
held by men who are entitled to our admiration and love ; 
in whom, what we should think the natural evil tendencies 
of such doctrines are counteracted by causes to which 
I have already alluded, and who show themselves in all 
their conduct and temper to he under the influence of 
Christian motives and principles. God be praised that 
it is so 1 God be praised that, amidst the manifold and 
multiplying varieties of worship and discipline and doc- 
trine, the great, vita!, saving, and sanctifying principles of 
religion rise, like the spires of our churches, above the 
mists and fogs of earth, seen by all eyes, and guiding us 
on our way to heaven I God be praised for the glorious 
instances of this cheering fact, for the multitude which 
no man can number of this and of past ages, who have 
shone alike in the splendors of goodness, but have been 
ranked under different names in theology I 

On these grounds, we would gladly hail as brethren all 
who call themselves by the name of Christ, in whom we 
find the Christianity of the heart and the Orthodoxy of 
the life. We would tolerate everything but intolerance. 
That must be exposed and put down as an enemy and an 
outlaw, against whom even Charity must sometimes force 
herself to play the warrior, that she may have a more last- 
ing peace. In contending, however, that the fundament- 
als of piety and true religion, the religion of the heart, 
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are to be found in individuals of every sect, because evety 
sect takes the New Testament for Its rule of faith, and 
the moral, life-giving truths wliich are there written are 
too plain to be obscured by tbe errors of human specula- 
tion, it does not therefore follow that It is of no const 
quence what we believe, or that ail systems of doctrine 
are equally well calculated to promote real godliness and 
to advance the cause of Christ in the world. That of 
course must be the most powerful to this end which 
approaches nearest to the truth of God and to the faith 
as it was once delivered to the saints. It becomes my 
duty then, and the duty of every Christian, to inquire 
by tbe lights which God has given us, in his Word and in 
his works, which of the religious systems proposed to us 
is the true one. In pursuing this inquiry, we are to con- 
sider which is the most reasonable, the most simple, tie 
most easily understood, the most plain and practical ; and, 
again, which is most clearly taught in Scripture, which 
agrees best with tbe undisputed doctrines of the Bible, 
with its prevailing spirit, with the plain declarations of 
Christ and the Apostles, with their conduct and die con- 
duct of those about them. Whatever may be the resull 
of our inquiries, whichsoever among the various modifi- 
cations of religious belief we are led to receive, thai it is 
our duty, by all fair means, on all proper occasions, lo 
maintain and to spread. 

In being liberal, we axe not to be indifferent to th* 
tnith. While we joyfully acknowledge that, in many relig- 
ious systems which we on the whole condemn, there msy 
be so much good as to overbalance the evil, and while we 
see that it is the practical part of a creed which is always 
the most efficient, we are not to forget that the errors on 
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which it is built, or which are connected with it, are so 
many clogs and hindrances to the power of true religion. 
Men become righteous and happy not in consequence, but 
in spite of them ; and, by their removal, they would be 
enabled to go on with a more rapid and easy step, and 
ascend far higher in the scale of goodness. 

Besides this, we are to remember that such errors have 
made in past times and are stUl making infidels and scep- 
tics everywhere ; and that the more clear and reasonable 
and consistent Christianity is shown to be in all its parts, 
the more readily it will be embraced, the more firmly it 
will be held, the more powerfully it will act on the heart 
and the life. As far then as, for these and for other 
reasons, the doctrines which we hold are important, and 
■are likely in our opinion to promote the interests of vital 
religion and pure Christianity among men, it is our duty 
to contend earnestly for them. That there are good men 
in every sect is no argument for Indifference, but only for 
toleration and charity. Although errors and absurdities 
have been neutralized and overlooked by some minds, they 
may not be, indeed we know they have not been, by all. 
And although the sanctifying influence of essential gospel 
truth, which is in its nature universal, and stamped with 
the eternity of the God from whom it came, has been felt 
some degree of its power in all Christian denomina- 
tions, we should wish to have it embraced in that form 
which will give it its most extensive and efficient influ- 
ence. We are bound therefore to uphold and to diffuse, 
as far as we have opportunity, what we conceive to be 
truer and higher views than those of our fellow-Christians 
of other denominations ; always keeping before us, as the 
great end and object of our endeavors, the promotion of 
vital piety and practical religion. 
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Entertaining such views of the course to be pursued 
amid the controversies of the present day, we now dedi- 
cate this church to the worship of God and to the teach- 
ing of the gospel in the spirit of Christian zeal for the 
truth, and of Christian friendship toward all who difier 
from us. 

Hencefortli, then, my brethren, we are to assemble 
within these walls for the worship of God and the hearing 
of his word. Henceforth, with each returning Sabbath, 
are we to offer up in this place our spiritual sacrifices of 
thanksgiving and prayer, Here, with each returning Sab- 
bath, shall the voice of supplication ascend to the Father 
of Lights and the Father of Mercies for the gifts of his 
spirit; for the blessing which he has promised to his 
believing children ; for holy dispositions and Christian 
graces ; for perseverance in duty ; for strength to reasl 
temptation ; for courage and cheerfulness in times of 
trial ; for resignation and trust and the inward peace 
which the world can neither give nor take away j and 
these not only for ourselves, but for others, — for OW 
friends, for our enemies, for the whole family of m3X- 
Here, with each returning Sabbath, will we sing with 00* 
accord the praises of the Most High God, and these wiUl 
shall echo back the strains of sacred melody which sonad 
forth from the pealing organ and the lips of the living 
voice. Here, with each returning Sabbath, wiU we sit i" 
solemn or joyful meditations on the character and provi- 
dence of the Father ; here renew the good purposes which 
have been choked by the cares of the world ; here dedi- 
cate our children in baptism to the service of God ; here 
break the bread and drink the wine of remembrance, »s 
disciples of him whose body was broken and whose blood 
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was shed for many. Here, with each returning Sabbath, 
in the midst of our kindred and friends, we will hallow 
the bond of domestic love and the tenderness of domestic 
sympathy by the mingled pleasures of devotion ; here, 
with them, take sweet counsel from the oracles of truth 
on the ways and works of God and the duties of man; 
with them prepare ourselves for death and for life, for the 
duties of time and the higher duties of eternity. And 
may we never engage in the services of this house without 
a solemn sense of our dependence on the Almighty, a 
sincere desire to learn and to obey his will, and such 
motives and feelings as can alone make our worship holy 
and acceptable in his sight. Never may these pure walls 
be desecrated to any unholy or uncharitable purpose. 
Never may this pulpit be converted into an arena for the 
pugilism of theology, a show-place of polemical skill and 
vehemence, a rostrum for religious demagogues, a Mount 
Sinai quaking with the thunders and earthquakes of 
denunciation. Let it be for higher and better uses. 
Let it be an altar of love to God and love to man, 
hallowed by the incense of heaven-seeking and heaven- 
blest hopes, desires, and affections ; an altar over which 
the angels may sing their h)nnn of "good-will to men" 
and hear no jarring notes to make discord of the music, 
where Charity wreathes her olive branch, and Faith 
kneels with upward look gazing after her ascended Lord, 
and the Holy Spirit breathes its still and dovelike influ- 
ences i an altar on which the name of the Prince of 
Peace is written in the blood shed for many for the 
forgiveness of sins, and He who is over all and in all, 
the God of light and of love, even the Father, may dwell 
as upon his mercy-seat between the cherubim. Holy 
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Father, suffer us not ta profane this thy dwelling-place 
by bitterness or wrath or evil speaking. 

May this place be to each one of you the house of Cod 
and the gate of heaven ! May you long enjoy its minis- 
trations ! May you never slight or abuse its privileges. 
May many of you live — if he who addresses you doei 
not — till the holy associations, which will gradually gather 
about this sanctuary, shall have given it a more peculiu 
sacredness. But it is not probable that many of those 
who are now assembled within it' as witnesses of its dedi- 
cation unto God will live to see another in its place. 
One by one, we are hastening in silent procession to the 
city of the dead. One by one, the frail worshippers in 
this earthly temple will be laid in the arms of the all- 
embracing grave. Ere many years shall have rolled 
swiftly by, another assembly, unknown to us, will occupy 
these seats, and the places that have known us will know 
us no more. Ere many years, or perchance many months, 
shall have been numbered with the past, the voices of 
some of those who have joined in the services of ihi* 
day may be hushed in death. We shall pass away and 
be forgotten. As we wander among the tombs of this 
ancient burial-place, sunken monuments and obliterattd 
epitaphs, telling of death, but not of the dead, give us 
sure warning of our own fate. We shall be forgotten by 
the busy actors in to-morrow's history, but our example 
and influence for good or for evil will live and act upon 
the generations that follow us. We shall be forgotten ol 
men, but not of God; we shall be forgotten, but not 
dead. So live, then, mortal, immortal friends, that when 
this earthly sanctuary no longer hears your vows, and you 
can no longer utter them, when yonder sun, that now 
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shines upon your living eyes, shall clothe your grave with 
funeral verdure, you may dwell in your Father's house 
forever; where the sun of God's presence shall shine 
into your hearts ; where the Holy Spirit of the Ever-living 
One shall overshadow the pure soul, and fill it with such 
peace and joy, such power and love, as we can now 
neither conceive of nor describe, where you will know 
him better, and love him more fervently, and serve him 
more constantly and more acceptably forever, — even in 
that building of God, that " house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens." 
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; but he that is of a merry 
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Yoxi have all observed, my hearers, how differently tbe 
same objects have affected you at different times and 
under different circumstances. With what different feel- 
ings, for instance, have you viewed the same scenes of 
nature, in health and in sickness ! Do you not remember 
how often in the young spring you have walked abrotd, 
and felt your spirits rise into rapture as they were touched 
by the glorious and tender influences of the warm skj 
and the green earth ; how a pious gratitude and a sense 
of God's power and presence and unbounded love stole 
over you and thrilled through vein and nerve; how eadi 
living creature then seemed to welcome you; bow 
objects the most common and trifling then assumed a ne* 
beauty and interest ? The warble of the wild bird, ihe 
hum of the new-bom insect, the fresh green of the lurf 
below and of the leaves above, sparkling and rustling in 
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a kind of joy, even the distant shining brooks and lakes, 
were so many charms and spells to raise you above your 
earthly nature, and make you feel that you were spiritual 
and immortal beings. 

But it was not always thus with you. Disease had 
deadened and unstrung the senses, which before vibrated 
like the chords of a fine instrument to each delicate 
touch of outward nature. Vou have again walked forth 
to the same scenes, and that bright sky and transparent 
air have seemed dull, that harmony of happy sounds ceases 
to delight the sick ear, that throng of happy sights meets 
without gladdening the sick eye. The darkness and 
languor of the body seem to go out from us, and spread 
like an infection over the once bright and charming 
creation. The footsteps of the Deity are no longer 
visible. Even piety languishes, and devotion is silent. 

My friends, just what sickness is to the senses, and 
through them to the mind in its perceptions of outward 
beauty, a gloomy temper is to us in our views of the 
moral world, and in our capacity to receive pleasure and 
improvement from that scene of men and things in which 
Heaven has placed us. 

There is a sickness of the mind when the body is well, 
which turns into poison the wholesome events of life, and 
dims and darkens God's kind providence. There are 
moments of depression to all of us, wherein, like the 
Ecclesiast, we loathe our life as a vanity, and our labor 
as a vexation of spirit. The friends whom we love have 
gone, the hopes that looked so fair and blooming in the 
distance have crumbled into dust as we grasped them, 
the sin and the fault we thought we had crushed have, 
under the quickening of some new temptation, started 
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into life again like the heads of the fabled hydra, darted 
upon us in an evil hour, and wounded afresh that virtue 
which we had been striving so anxiously to guard, and 
were rejoicing that we had at length, as we thought, 
secured and made invulnerable. These moments of sad- 
ness, I repeat, we have all felt. Nor were they vain, 
foolish, culpable, if, as a kind Father has disposed them 
to be, they were instrumental in making us in the end 
more virtuous and happy, by making us more docile, inon 
humble, more pious, by awakening our attention to the 
true nature and objects of life, and exciting us to strongs 
efforts to become that which we desire and know that iti) 
our duty to be. This is that sadness of the countenance by 
which the heart is made better. That godly sorrow whidi 
worketh repentance, and has a blessing promised it by the 
Lord, this it is right to feel and to cherish. But it has iB 
bounds, beyond which Christ forbids it to pass. It is not 
right to nurse it and brood upon it till it settles into 
despair, a confirmed, soul-paralyzing gloom, and stiffens 
into hypochondria. It is not right, nay, it is criminal, lo 
bewail our misfortunes till our bewailing grows into hi- 
bitual disgust of life, and to complain of our wrongs, to 
inveigh against the follies and frauds of individuals, dll 
our invective and complaining grow into habitual hatred 
of men. 

This unnatural, gloomy, complaining, self- torturing 
temper would be less cul|jable, as less mischievous, if iis 
effects were confined to self. But, unhappily, the man is 
not a hermit nor a savage. He is connected with others- 
He is a son, a husband, or a father. In these relations, 
his gloomy temper shows itself in that moroseness which 
cannot bear the innocent mirth of society, in that sullen- 
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ness which shuts itself up from converse, and takes no 
pleasure in receiving or communicating ideas and feel- 
ings, in that peevishness whicli is provoked by trifles and 
finds fault where it should bestow commendation. Thus 
spreads he the clouds of his own mind over the bright 
light of life. Thus darkens he the little heaven of the 
social circle, and perhaps all the time is unconscious of 
any particular guilt in doing so. 

Know you of no such instance, my hearers ? Or, if 
this be an exaggerated picture, have you known anything 
resembling it ? Are you conscious that the description 
applies in any degree to yourselves? Do you feel that 
you are in the habit of indulging in a gloomy or peevish 
temper, or that you are ever inclined to do so ? I know 
that this is one of those secret faults which are more 
obvious to others than to ourselves. It is a sly assailant 
of our peace. And it behooves us the more carefully to 
guard against it if it approach, and to search out and 
subdue it if it have entered. Beware, then, of this 
danger. Do not say that it is a trifling one. Do not say 
that cheerfulness and gloom are all constitutional, depend- 
ing on the health and state of the body rather than any 
mental exertion, that they are physical rather than moral 
qualities ; and, therefore, it is useless to attempt to acquire 
the one or to subdue the other. 

It is true, indeed, that, so far as the mere animal spirits 
are concerned, so far as the gloomy or the cheerful man 
is so by nature, the moral teacher has nothing to say upon 
the subject. But, if these dispositions can be cultivated 
and acquired in any degree, as every one's experience 
may tell him that they are, if they can be strengthened 
or weakened by reflection, by exercise, by habit, if we are 
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not mere machines, if we can by efEort resist that gloom 
and by efEort acquire that cheerfulness, if it be not only a 
dictate of present interest, but a religious duty to do so, 
then are we bound to use every possible means to make 
ourselves the cheerful, happy beings that God designed 
us to be, and has put it in our power to be. Let us, then, 
consider what is meant by the cheerfulness which makes 
us to "rejoice evermore." What are its advantages, and 
the obligations and inducements to cultivate it, and ihe 
considerations which may enable us to acquire and 
maintain it? 

Cheerfulness is an habitual readiness to think and to 
hope the best of the present and of the future, to b« 
pleased with the offered enjoyments of hfe, and to be 
calm and composed under its misfortunes. If charity 
and resignation and gratitude are Christian virtues, cheer- 
fulness is a Christian virtue. For it is an habitual e.ter- 
cise of al! these virtues in some of their parts. Like 
them, it is a calm and holy virtue. Not that which the 
boisterous reveller or the thoughtless buffoon misnames 
cheerfulness, not shown in continual shouts of laughter 
and laborious failures to be merry, but in a perpetual, 
unaffected willingness to receive and to communicate 
innocent pleasure. 

Cheerfulness, however, is not opposed to that " sadness 
of the countenance by which the heart is made better." 
We may be cheerful even in the midst of afflictions and 
bereavements. We may lament, but we shall not com- 
plain. We may still feci that all is done for the best, 
that we are in the hands of a kind Father, that we are 
grieved for some kind purpose. Neither do indignities, 
I the vices and wickedness of men, make the cheerful man 
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a man-hater. He distinguishes- the individual from the 
species. He does not suffer himself to be alienated from 
his fellow-beings, because he has been robbed by a thief, 
or defrauded by a swindler, or calumniated by a libeller. 
He is still at peace with himself and the world. 

How desirable this temper is in a temporal point of 
view merely ; how much it conduces not only to our own 
internal happiness, but to our worldly interest and pleas- 
ure, not only to our own peace, but to the comfort of 
those about us, — we are aU convinced, however difficult 
we may find it to act according to our convictions. 

First, as to the effect of cheerfulness on our own hap- 
piness. " He that is of a merry heart," says the wise man, 
" hath a continual feast." Yes, the cheerful man can feast 
on all God's works, and find a banquet of satisfaction 
in every object and every event. In all his pilgrimage 
through this wilderness of things, the heavenly manna 
abundantly supplies him; and he feels no murmuring 
impatience, no cravings for things beyond his reach. In 
prosperity, cheerfulness heightens enjoyment; in adversity, 
it lightens affliction. And he that hath no estate but this 
is richer than the richest slave that wanders, gloomy and 
trembling, through his splendid halls, a prey to spleen and 
sad forebodings; for he carries in himself a treasure 
inexhaustible, — golden sands of joy, which give a bright 
coloring to the stream of life, through the whole of its 
winding course. Even trifles are to him a source of 
pleasure and improvement. The gambols of a child may 
delight him, while to the gloomy man they only suggest 
the contrast between what he once was and what he is. 
The bubble which that child may blow into the air is 
regarded by the two men with different eyes. The one 
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sees in it bright images of heaven and earth, while to the 
other it is a sad emblem of the follies of life and the 
passing away of cherished hopes. 

To say nothing of the advantages of cheerfulness in 
gaining the favor of our fellow-men, let us consider in the 
next place how it affects the happiness of others. There 
are none so disconnected and cut off from society who 
do not exercise some, there are many who exercise a vast, 
influence over the happiness of others. Take an obvious 
case, that of the father of a family. The example, simply, 
of such a man, has an effect, and a powerful one, od a 
great many. If he is gloomy and morose, he is teaching 
his children to be so; that is, he is teaching them to 
make themselves unhappy. This, if he considers it, is a 
positive crime. And granting that the example is coun- 
teracted by other influences, and that the effect is not so 
permanent and pernicious as we might expect, there is 
still the partial unhappiness produced at times by ±at 
sympathy and diffusiveness of feeling which communi- 
cates a passion from countenance to countenance and 
from heart to heart. Let us not then be guilt)', (or this 
reason, of a hard, unthinking gloominess of temper. Lei 
us, if not for our own sakes, at least for that of those who 
are dear to us, acquire that habitual cheerfulness which 
electrically spreads, and makes home an abode of lo\-e 
and happiness. 

To these reasons for cheerfulness, I might add the silent 
but expressive command of our Maker in the constitution 
of our nature. He made us to be joyful and happy. He 
has formed us with capacities to receive delight from 
every object about us. Pleasure is the natural, r^ular 
result of this frame that he has given us. Pain is extraor- 
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dinaiy and incidental. The prevailing tendency and 
effect of outward nature is to produce those emotions to 
which we commonly give the name of cheerfulness. This 
is the natural, healthy state of the mind and body. To 
be cheerful, then, is to obey the voice of heaven as it 
speaks in nature's holy writ. Not only so. To be cheer- 
ful is to obey that voice as it speaks in the example of 
Christ and in the spirit of Christianity. Examine them. 
Everywhere, you will find the same calm, contented, 
resigned, cheerful temper, "rejoicing in hope, patient in 
tribulation." Our Saviour enjoins no gloom, no penance, 
no mortifications, except of sin. He gives no counte- 
nance to the folly of those who call it religion to be miser- 
able, who mortify those affections which were given to be 
exercised, sadden and lengthen their countenances, and 
fast often, and sigh despondlngly over the past with a 
slothful penitence, when they ought to anoint their heads 
and go out to active business, wrestle against sorrow, and 
train their resolutions and wishes into performance, and 
cheerfully run the race that has been appointed them. 

" But under repeated calamities," you may ask, " how is 
this cheerfulness to be preserved .' It is a thing beyond 
our strength to resist the gloom that comes over us when 
misfortunes are continually pressing down a spirit that 
was never buoyant." No doubt, it is an effort, under 
which many sink despairingly. But, to the Christian 
strong in faith, a light arises amidst the darkness. This 
religion tells him that God is Love, and that there is a 
life beyond the grave. By dwelling on these truths, and 
realizing them in all their extent, the afflicted may find 
comfort, the despairing hope, and the doubting assurance. 

When we are disposed to m.urmur at the allotments 
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of Providence, when some disappointment in our worldly 
prospects, some unexpected calamity, some sudden and 
severe bereavement, weighs heavily on our minds, let us 
dwell on the paternal character of God, as it is declaied 
to us in nature and in the gospel. " Our Father, who art 
in heaven," is the Christian's prayer. A Father's eye is 
upon us, a Father's hand has directed the stroke that cuts 
from us one of the joys or hopes that were woven about 
the soul. A Father has done it, and we are sure that il 
is for our true good. It is to try our faith, to discipline 
our character, to wean us from earth, to fit us for heaven, 
that these afflictions are sent. Let us commit ourselves 
to God, as unto a faithful and benevolent Creator. L« 
us say with our Great Teacher, " Not our will, but thine 
be done." 

In the second place, let us remember that, whatever we 
are called to suffer, it is but for a short time. Even while 
we speak, we are hastening to that place where "the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest." 
This life, this little life, which is vexed by so mightj' evUs, 
is each moment shortening, and, like a spent torrent, fast 
narrowing and sinking into the earth. "Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die," was even the heathen's 
consolation, and the motto of his mirthful hours. But 
that word to die did not mean with him what it does with 
us. The something after death was hardly understood 
and faintly believed by the philosopher; while, to the 
common mind, it was a vague idea, mixed with absurd 
fables and fancies. The Christian has a nobler consola- 
tion, even a hope fuli of immortality. He knows that, if 
he have done his duty here, his present sufferings 
will be exchanged for an eternal weight of glory. He 
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knows that there is a rest for the people of God. He is 
cheered by the assurance of meeting once more those 
whom he has lost on earth, of being freed from those 
hindrances which now clog his efforts toward a perfect 
obedience. He is cheered by the prospect of approach- 
ing nearer to the pure Spirit whom he worships, and of 
knowing him better, and serving hira more faithfully. To 
fix this consideration in our minds, to make it the cloud 
and the pillar of fire to lead us to the heavenly Canaan, 
is indeed difficult, surrounded as we are by material ob- 
jects and fastened to flesh and sense. But it is not 
impossible. So far as we can do so, we shall be better 
and happier, nearer heaven while on earth, and more able 
to meet the sorrows of life with cheerfulness, to improve 
all its events to our good. 

If, then, you are desirous to increase and preserve your 
own happiness, if you feel the duty of consulting the 
happiness of others, if you have any regard for that 
invitation and command which nature and creation are 
uttering day by day, and night by night, cultivate a spirit 
of cheerfulness. Let us to the best of our knowledge and 
ability do our duty, and leave the present consequence to 
God. Of the final event, we are certain. A God of love 
is your friend. Fear not, nor be cast down t a blessed 
futurity is before you, where every tear shall be wiped 
away, and there shall be no more death, nor sorrow, nor 
crying, nor pain to the holy subjects of God and the 
Lamb, 




It may be said of this as of every other virtuous and 
right disposition that it carries with it an ever-present 
reward in the peace of mind which flows from the con- 
sciousness of acting in accordance with the eternal laws 
of purity, Itindncss, and justice, engraven on the un- 
corrupted mind ; that it has the promise of the life that 
now is and of that which is to come; that it is well pleas- 
ing to God and approved by man ; that, while it makes us 
more prompt in the performance of our social dudes, more 
ready to show kindly feeling and maintain kindly inter- 
course with others, it gains us their affection and friend- 
ship. Men are ever more inclined to esteem and ihink 
well of those who show a readiness to esteem and think 
well of others, even though they may sometimes suspect 
this goodness of heart to border on imprudence, To \ove 
is to be happy. The feelings of good-will and tenderness 
toward our friends are in themselves more delightful 
even than the return of love and esteem which we receive 
from them. The more constant and extensive the exercise 
of these feelings, the more happiness must we enjoy. And 
the benevolent candor which I have been recommending, 
by leading us to fix our attention chiefly on the brighter 
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traits of character, places us in a different world from that 
which suspicion has created for itself. The former dwells 
among friends, the latter among enemies. The one finds 
loveliness where the other imagines deformity. The one 
is ever on the watch against deception : the other says, "I 
had rather sometimes be deceived than always suspect." 

My friends, which of these dispositions is the better 
and the happier ? Show me a suspicious man, and I will 
show you a miserable man. " How sad," it has been well 
said, "is the state of that being who is condemned to love 
nothing ! " And such must be the state of the suspicious 
and fault-finding man, if he carries his principles out to 
their full consequences. If he will be satisfied with nothing 
short of perfection, if for one or two faults he will discard 
one who on die whole is a good man, he must give up all 
his friends. He can find none worthy of his dainty affec- 
tion. When he has come to this, let him bid farewell to 
enjoyment. The worid is a blank for him. 

In many cases, a little reflection will effectually check 
the tendency, on which we have all sometimes labored, to 
think ill of others on slight grounds of suspicion. Con- 
sider how often your own motives have been mistaken and 
misconstrued, on grounds as slight. Remember how often 
you have erred in your judgments of others, and at first 
were inclined to look with dislike on those whom you 
afterward, on knowing them better, have come to love and 
admire. Remember, too, the difficulty of entering into 
all the feelings and apprehending all the circumstances 
which have prompted the conduct you are questioning. 
Inquire further, and see if ignorance and precipitancy 
have not led you to a false opinion. Take into view the 
whole character of the person, and see if the faults are 
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not redeemed, and more than redeemed, by the virtues. 
Beware, above all, of giving to mere foibles the importance 
and guilt of vices. A little consideration will perhaps 
show us that they are hardly more than harmless excres- 
cences of character, and to be treated accordingly, — wonh 
a smile perhaps, but certainly not deserving our anger. 

Even where faults are of a more offensive and a^ra- 
vated kind, you may often see how they deserve pity more 
than abhorrence ; how education, the force of circum- 
stances, unavoidable temptation, have misled otherwise 
noble hearts. It will cure us, too, of many a hard and un- 
sparing thought, if we turn our scrutiny home on our own 
selves. When we look on the man within, and find how 
much we have to crave pardon for, how little we should 
be able to stand before the severe judgment we are pass- 
ing on our neighbor, we shall pause before we cast on 
him the censure which will recoil with a heavier justice 
on our own heads. " Who art thou that judgest another 
man's servant ? To his own Master, God, he standeth or 
falleth. And why dost thou judge thy brother.' and why 
dost thou set at naught thy brother ? For we shall all 
stand before the judgment-seat of Christ." 

Let us then, my friends, as we regard our virtue and 
peace and happiness, as -we know the imperfectness to 
which the best men are subject, as we feel our own frailty 
and need of forgiveness, and see the difficulties which 
beset an upright course, and the palliations that may be 
found for the faults and sins of others, — nay, as we regard 
the example and the precepts of our Saviour, — let us cher- 
ish a generous, forbearing, unsuspicious temper ; let us 
seek after that heavenly candor, that whiteness of soul, 
that sunshine of the breast which illuminates all within 
and without us. 



EARLY PIETY* 

"Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while the 
evil days come not, nor the yeitrs draw nigh when thou shalt say, I 
have no pleasure in them." — EccL. xii^ I. 

If piety be a reasonable and natural service due from 
the soul of man to its great Creator, It is evident that it is 
to be rendered in youth as well as in age. The young 
and the healthy have the same God and Father to guard 
and to guide them, the same God and Father to love and 
adore, as the old and infirm. Though their experience of 
this goodness has been shorter, it has been long enough 
to penetrate and fill their hearts ; and as soon as they are 
capable of understanding his character, and his relations 
to them, the obligation to remember and serve him begins, 
I might therefore urge this obligation upon you, my 
youthful hearers, by sho\ving what God is, — how glorious, 
how good, — and what he has been and is to each of you, 
with what mercies he has crowned your lives, with what 
gifts he has endowed you, what tender love he bears you, 
what provision he has made for your improvement and 
happiness, by what endearing names he invites you to iiis 
service, what strong and ever-increasing claims he has 
upon your gratitude and trust. But these considerations, 
which may be addressed to all ages and all classes, which 
in various forms are so often directly presented or in- 
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directly recognized in the services of our Christian asaem- 
blies, are, I trust, already familiar to your minds ; and, as 
I have so recently made them the subject of discourse, I 
shall on this occasion dwell rather upon those which be- 
long peculiarly to your age and situation. 

If any one inquires, then, why it is peculiarly unportant 
that he should remenaber God in the days of his youth, 
we answer: 1. Why do the young labor to obtain i 
knowledge of the profession for which they are destined, 
or skill in the art which they are hereafter to exercise? 
Why do they train themselves by a constant succession of 
studies or bodily toils for their future employments ? Why 
are their parents and teachers constantly urging them to 
industrj' and attention ? Because they know that it is 
only by previous preparation, by long and continued exer- 
tion, that success is to be attained in anything ; because 
they know that it is only by an early direction of the 
mind and taste toward certain objects of pursuit that 
those objects are to be with ease and certainty accom- 
plished ; because they know that habits of every kind are 
most easily formed in youth, and that habits then formed 
are most likely to be durable and influential through life. 
What is true of everything else is true of religion. Youth 
is the most favorable season for receiidng its principles 
into the mind, and for fixing them deeply and strongly 
there. Is it, then, desirable that it should govern and 
guide us with a permanent and increasing power, we musi 
early wed it, and make it our familiar companion when 
we enter on the pilgrimage of life. 

Youth is to manhood and age what the morning is to 
the day, what the spring is to summer and autumn, whal 
the seed is to the plant which grows from it, what the 
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foundation is to the building which it supports. If you 
now neglect your religious obligations, it is not probable 
that you will hereafter attend to them. But if you now re- 
member your Creator, if you now associate his holy name 
with all your purposes, if you now accustom yourselves to 
an habitual regard to his presence and bis approbation, 
you will through life be bis servants, you will through life 
find it an easy and delightful thing to remember and obey 
him. 

2. Early piety will not only make pieti' in after life easy 
and pleasant, but it will have a favorable influence over 
the whole of your conduct, over all your plans and all 
your motives. Feeling, as you will, that you are ever 
under the eye of a holy God, that you are accountable to 
him for your actions, and that his service is that of true 
glory and happiness, you wilt order your habits according 
to the laws of his gospel, you will endeavor to please 
him by virtuous industry in that business to which in 
Providence you are called, by improving your minds with 
wholesome knowledge, by preparing yourselves for useful- 
ness in the world, and for the blessed employments of the 
just made perfect in heaven. 

Early piety will assist you in forming right views of life, 
of its important duties and chief ends. Considering 
yourself as a child of God, and keeping in mind your re- 
ligious obligations, you will regard yourself as born for 
something higher than present animal enjoyment or self- 
ish and vain pleasures. You will look upon the world as 
a scene in which you are placed by your heavenly Father 
for a few short years, that you may form the Christian 
virtues, that you may win treasures of wisdom and right- 
eousness, and begin to know, to love, and to obey the All- 
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holy God, in whose image you are made, and toward 
whose more immediate presence you may hope through 
Christ to be at length admitted. With these views, you ^ 
will not be likely to fall into the error which so many com- '( 
mit, of regarding external goods as the chief or the only 1 
objects of pursuit. You will live as a Christian convinced 
of his immortality and his relation to God ; and, while you 
faithfully perform your duties as a citizen, a friend, a neigh- 
bor, a member of a family, a son or a daughter, a brother 
or a sister, you will perform them with a more noble pur- 
pose and a more willing mind, because they are appointed 
and approved by the Almighty whom you would ser\-e. 
Again, early piety is your best security against the dan- 
gers and the temptations which are peculiar to your age. 
The remembrance of God will rise up lo warn and to 
guard you. It will quicken you to exertion, it will 
strengthen your virtuous determinadons, it will give a 
right direction to the enthusiasm of youthful feeling, and 
a right tone to the energies of youthful talent. ... If it 
be desirable to do right rather than to do wrong, to live 
usefully and virtuously rather than wickedly, it is desira- 
ble to keep before our minds the thought of Him who 
loveth righteousness and hateth iniquity. That thought 
cannot live in company with idleness and sin. 

I might add to these considerations the important one 
that your example will have its effect upon those of your 
own age ; that your piety, if rational, considerate, and un- 
ostentatious, free from false gloom or affected solemnity, 
will command not only respect, but imitation : so that, 
while you are laying up for yourselves that favor of God 
which is better than life, you will be leading others to the 
same happiness. The light of your influence will attract 
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them to the service of your Father which is in heaven. Is 
this of no consequence in your eyes, my young friends ? 
Will you not do what in you lies for the good of your 
fellow-beings and for the glory of God.? The circum- 
stances of the times in which we live make it important 
that those who are coming forward to be the future pillars 
of society should be deeply impressed with their obliga- 
tions to recommend and support religion both by their 
words and their actions, by the influence which they will 
have it in their power to exert in their families and the 
community to which they belong. 

There is one other consideration which ought not to be 
forgotten by you ; namely, that the longer you delay the 
service which you owe to God, the less honorable and 
pleasing must it be to him. However acceptable the tardy 
penitence and piety of age may be, it surely can never be 
accounted so highly or rewarded so fully as the early 
sacrifice of youth. The one is the offering of worn-out 
powers, the other of a fresh and vigorous mind, voluntarily 
giving itself unto the Lord. The one is like bringing to 
the altar a maimed and sickly victim; the other is the 
sacrifice of a lamb without blemish. On which will the 
Most High pronounce the richest blessing? 




I. The first great rule to be kept in mind by all who 
wish to live happily and in harmony with others is not 
to expect too much o£ their friends, not to expect a. per- 
fection which does not belong to human nature, not to 
expect an uninterrupted flow of devoted attentions, not 
to expect entire congeniality of opinion and feeling on 
all subjects. I will speak of each of these points more 
fully. Do not expect of your friends perfection of char- 
acter. If you do, you will be condnually disappointed, 
and disgust will take the place of affection. With some 
rare exceptions, you will ftnd that there are many defects 
and blemishes in those whom, on the whole, you have 
reason to esteem and love. How much more is this to 
be expected in the close intercourse of domestic life, 
where all our foibles as well as sins are so fully and 
frequently exposed 1 " There are few men, as there are 
few books, whom, the more we look into, the more we 
shall admire; the more we study them, the more graces 
and beauties, which escaped us before, we shall discover 
in them. 'Tis vain to imagine we may meet with a person 
who shall please us in everything, but this we may do: 
we may find out something that will please us in every 
person," "Familiarity," says the same writer, "if it 
does not beget contempt where there is true worth, alwaj 
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takes off admiration," Learn then to be satisfied with 
what is goodness on the whole. Learn to make allow- 
ances for imperfections which are overbalanced by many 
good qualities, and which indeed are sometimes so closely 
connected with high virtues that you cannot look for the 
one without some mixture of the other. Let them be 
viewed in pity rather than in anger. It you cannot hope 
to correct, fix your eyes upon the brighter part of your 
friend's character, Think of the redeeming excellences 
which claim your respect and affection, and bear with 
meekness the faults wliich are mingled with them. Re- 
member that you, too, have much which needs pardon and 
indulgence, and that, if you forgive not your brother 
his trespasses, neither will your heavenly Father forgive 
yours. Again, you are not to espect too much from your 
friends with regard to the uniformity of their expressions 
or even feelings of aJTection toward you. It is impossible 
with our present nature that these should be invariably 
the same. You know from experience that there are 
ebbs and flows of friendship, as of all other sentiments 
and states of mind. If there is sometimes a temporary or 
apparent coolness on the part of those with whom you are 
connected, do not hastily charge them with want of affec- 
tion or want of sensibility, nor make the matter worse by 
anything of suUenness or revenge. Again, you are not to 
expect too much of your friends in regard to congeniality 
of opinion and feeling. We must not be alienated from 
them by difference of sentiment, — in cases, I mean, which 
imply no want of moral principk. Such difference must 
unavoidably occur. No two persons ever lived who 
thought alike upon every subject. You act very un- 
wisely, then (to say the least of it), to be offended and 



estranged when you cannot have your own way in every- 
tiiing, when your tastes and your opinions are not im- 
plicitly received as the standard of acting and judging by 
all around you. One who is too exacting in this respect 
is in danger of falling out with his best friends. A 
reasonable regard to human nature and human Hfe will 
convince you that it is only by mutual indulgence for 
each other's faults, by mutual allowances for temporary 
changes of feeling, and by mutual accommodation to each 
other's tastes and characters, that domestic harmony can 
be well preserved. 

2. We should be careful to shun all occasions of mis- 
understanding and irritation. If we have learned by 
experience, or judge by our knowledge of the character 
of others, that certain actions and certain circumstances 
are likely to produce ill-feeling between us and those 
whom we love, we ought, if possible, to avoid those 
actions and to change those circumstances, 

3. To preserve domestic harmony, we must maintain 
our evenness of temper in the little, every-day trials of a 
family, and be ready to yield to one another in points 
which are indifferent, or which, at least, involve but a 
small sacrifice of convenience or inclination. The con- 
stant repetition of slight disagreements gradually wears 
away the affection and peace of a family, till at last ihey 
produce settled feelings of dislike and habits of discord. 
Let wisdom and love guard against them betimes. 

4. As everything like jealousy, suspicion, and envy are 
fatal to domestic happiness, we ought both to guard against 
these faults in ourselves and to prevent and cure them, if 
we can, in our friends. We should do nothing which may 
have a tendency to awaken these bad feelings. We should 
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therefore abstain from all appearance of evil. We should 
act with openness. We should show a just confidence in 
those whose relation entitles them to it. We should 
consult their feelings as well as our own convenience or 
pride. Again, in dealing with the faults and errors of our 
friends, we should show a mild and tender spirit. We 
should expostulate with them, and not roughly irritate 
their pride. We should reason with them on the folly and 
the mischief of the bad habit which we wish them to cor- 
rect, or on the expediency of a certain course of conduct 
which they have chosen, and try to bring them over to our 
views by the gentle voice of persuasion. And we, too, in 
our turn, must be willing to receive advice and reproof, 
hints and counsels, from others. We must take kindly 
what is meant kindly. It is the part of affection as well as 
of wisdom to do so. 

Let no one hope to preserve and strengthen the attach- 
ments of kindred and friendship without those expressions 
of kindness and direct acts of attention which properly 
flow from and indicate a sincere affection, nor let him 
foolishly expect that being of the same blood or living 
under the same roof will make hira beloved and respected, 
unless he possesses those qualities of character which 
naturally inspire affection. Yet it is not uncommon to 
see instances of this miscalculation. In the words of 
another, "Parents and children, husbands and wives, 
brothers and sisters, reciprocally^ complain of each other's 
deficiency of affection, and think it hard that the tie of 
relationship should not secure invariable kindness and in- 
destructible love. They expect some secret influence of 
blood, some physical sympathy, some natural attraction, 
to retain the affection of their relatives, without any 
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solicitude on their part to cherish or confirm it They 
forget that man is so constituted as to love only what in 
some way or other, directly or indirectly, immediately or 
remotely, gives him pleasure ; that even natural affection 
is the result of pleasurable associations in his mind, or 
at least may be overcome by associations of an opposite 
character ; and •that the sure way to make themselves 
beloved is to display amiable qualities to those whose 
regard they wish to obtain." 
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ON THE DEATH OF HARRISON. 

In compliance with the recommendation of our present 
Chief Magistrate, we have now assembled to acknowledge 
the hand of God in our recent national bereavement, to 
humble ourselves before him, to open our hearts to the les- 
sons of his providence, and to supplicate his blessing upon 
our country and our rulers. We have set apart this day for 
a solemn commemoration by the whole people of the event 
which has suddenly stricken down the man whom they 
had elevated to the highest office in their gift, — the Ruler 
of the nation's choice and the nation's hopes. Falling, 
as it did, like a thunder-clap in a clear sky, coming upon 
us, too, under circumstances which were calculated to 
heighten its startling impressiveness, it has excited a 
degree of feeling in the public mind seldom witnessed. 
The death of Washington, the Father of our Country, and, 
more recently, the simultaneous deaths of his two suc- 
cessors on the anniversary of our Independence, did in- 
deed thrill through the heart of this mighty nation and 
bow it kneeling at the altar of God. But, though the de- 
parture of those great men resembled that of him whose 
loss we have been deploring in its unexpectedness and in 
its electric shock upon the feelings of the people, the 
circumstances under which it took place were widely dif- 
ferent. They had retired from public life, and were 
dwelling in the shades of a happy retirement, when the 
summons of God came to them. T?uy were no longer at 
the helm of State, guiding it through perils and storms, 
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with all eyes anxiously fixed on their course. However 
deep and tender the emotion which was produced by the 
intelligence of their death throughout the nation, it was 
unmingled with the stunning sensation that was felt on 
the sudden loss of one who, in the full tide of his popu- 
larity, in the very outset of a new administration, and 
with a thousand vague, trembling hopes centering in his 
name and resting on him for their fulfilment, has gone 10 
render his account to God. The appointment of this day 
has been in accordance with the general sentiment of the 
people ; and, although they have already in various waj^s 
given spontaneous expression to their sorrow and to their 
respect for the departed all over the land, I believe that 
they will not regard it as a superfluous homage to his 
memory, or a superfluous acknowledgment of God's provi- 
dence, to come together in their places of worship, and 
with one accord, at one time, to lay their united offerings 
on his grave, and to utter their united funeral prayer lo 
the Most High. It has been thought — and to a certain 
extent, no doubt, it is true — that the tendency of our in- 
stitutions and of our state of society is to destroy the old 
reverence for rank and office of every kind, and to deaden 
that feeling of attachment and devotion to the person of 

tthc ruler which in past times and in other countries has 
been one of the strong bonds of national union. But 
the event which now brings us together has shown by its 
efEect on the community that even in a republic there may 
be a deep and affectionate sentiment toward the Magis- 
trate, a cordial respect and loyalty, (hat needs only a 
strong occasion to bring it out. And it should be remem- 
bered as a fact highly honorable to those who in their 
political views were opposed to the deceased patriot, that 
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they have everywhere joined in those public demonstra- 
..tions of sorrow which have followed his death. They 
have thrown aside all narrow party feelings, and have 
stood with the mourning nation at his grave. Amidst the 
many dark clouds that hang over our political condition, 
may we not regard this, so far as it goes, as one of the 
cheering signs of our times and of our people ? 

Neither should we meet to lament over the tomb of the 
beloved and venerated Ruler, as if the salvation of the 
country depended on hira, and with him must fall. He 
was, it is true, the head and representative of certain 
political views and political measures important as he 
and those who elected him believe to the welfare and 
prosperity of the nation. His name and his popularity 
had been one great means of effecting a change in the 
administration, whether for good or for evil I do not think 
this the place or the occasion to discuss. But if that 
change be indeed a desirable one, and the opinions of its 
advocates well founded, I cannot suppose that it will be 
rolled back by the removal of any one man, however pop- 
ular or powerful he may have been. 

I trust that the fortunes of the republic will never be 
so identified with the precarious life of a single individual 
that they must stand or fall together. In a despotism like 
that of Turkey or Persia, this may be the case ; but never 
in a republic like ours, as long as it is a republic. The 
truth will survive, though the man may die. The shadow 
of the same Constitution will be over us, though it may be 
administered by different hands. It were injustice to the 
living, injustice to our institutions, injustice to our people, 
to suppose that one grave buries a nation's hopes or bars 
a nation's progress. 



ON THE TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF ORDI- 
NATION. 

There is one in this temple in whose mind the ancient 
associations which properly belong to the day of Pentecost 
are now blended with happy and grateful remembrances 
of a different kind, yet in harmony with the season. It 
comes to him as to those who of old offered themselves 
to baptism at the festival, robed in pure and cheerful 
white. Coinciding as it does with another anniversar)' 
in his own life of deepest and most sacred interest, it is 
to him a holy and blessed Whitsuntide, arrayed in shining 
garments, whispering praise to God. Twenty years ago 
this day and at this hour, he ascended to the altar of our 
ancient church and laid upon it his ordination vows, and 
received from his fathers in the ministry the ordination 
blessing. He came to the untried scene, the untried 
work, as did another of old, " in weakness and in fear 
and in much trembling." But, through God's help and 
your kindness, he has continued to this day, doing what 
he could, not what he would ; feeling his unworthiness, 
fearing his insufficiency, and often tempted to drop from 
his quivering hands the burden of a responsibility which 
he sometimes wonders that he ever ventured to undertake 
or that he has been able so long to bear. In his own 
family, among his own people, may he not be permitted 
in the confidence of a sacred friendship to speak out the 
thought that is in his heart, and to say that the best of 
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his life, such as it is, has been given to your service and 
to no other; that, with all its difficulties and trials (some 
of them, perhaps, peculiar to this place), it has been a 
happy and steadily prosperous one, made happier by everj- 
mark of interest and affection which it has been his privi- 
lege to receive from the living and the dead. 

I should be ungrateful to God, I should be ungrateful 
to you, dear brethren and friends, were I to say less than 
this. It would be egotism, perhaps, to say more. With a 
thousand varied thoughts and remembrances pressing upon 
the heart in the retrospect of the past, sweet and mourn- 
ful mingled together, I forbear to give way to them now ; 
only, I cannot forbear to thank you this day for every 
past and recent act of kindness and token of love to me 
and to mine, and to crave your generous indulgence, 
sympathy, and aid in my future labors. Help me in my 
Master's work, and you will help me indeed. I rejoice 
with you in the continued and increasing outward pros- 
perity of this church : help me, dear friends, by your 
prayers and your efforts in its behalf, to rejoice more and 
more in that spiritual prosperity without which the other 
will be a failure. 

In beginning another year of my ministry among you, I 
offer you my heart's best wishes for your present and 
future happiness. May health and joy dwell in your 
habitations ! May domestic affection shed upon them its 
golden light! May parental love be answered by filial 
obedience ! May no root of bitterness spring up among 
you I May comfort and peace sit by your tables and at 
your firesides! May your innocent wishes and your 
honorable aims be crowned with success ! May God pre- 
serve you from calamity and sorrow, from accident and 
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disease! What do I say? What vain wishes are these! 
How unlikely to prove true ! How few of us can expect to 
escape for any length of time the thick troubles of life ! 
For God's discipline of the soul is not all of bright sun 
and blue sky. Calamity and death often come rolling up 
from the horizon, sometimes in specks and distant floating 
shadows, sometimes in pikd hurricane clouds from which 
the lightnings strike on our fortunes and families, sweep- 
ing down the budding flower, or the ripening summer 
fruit, or the gathered harvest of our rich possessions. 

In these reverses, the character of the good man only 
gathers new strength from the storm. The faith of the 
Christian only becomes more firm and far-sighted, and 
sees God's sun shining up and out behind that thick and 
lowering sky, and his angels of mercy sitring upon those 
flashing clouds of misfortune. And such a faith outweighs 
the treasures of the world. Let me then conclude with 
higher and more Christian wishes for the future. Let me 
wish you what is in your own power to attain and to keep, 
what does not depend on time and chance, what will 
endure when health fails and life is ebbing away, — I 
mean a Christian faith and a Christian temper, a good 
conscience, health of heart, the riches of wisdom and 
righteousness, — all that makes the true honor of the soul 

Land the happiness of heaven. Let me wish you that 
Christian spirit which masters all events, and finds in 
them the soul's opportunities of good; so that, whether 
prosperity shall be yours, you may adorn it with the 
beauty of holiness, or whether adversity assail you on the 
way, you may force from it its treasured honey, while you 
patiently bear its sting. 




CHRISTMAS ADDRESS TO THE CHILDREN OF 
THE PARISH, DEC. 25, 1852, 

When I was a boy at the Latin School in Boston, I 
remember that, somewhere about Christmas time one year, 
our excellent master, Mr. Gould, asked the boys if they 
knew when Christmas came, in what month, and on what 
day of the month. He found, a little to his surprise, that 
not more than two or three, — I am quite sure that I do not 
overstate it, — my impression is that not more than one in 
the whole school could tell. Ninety-nine out of the one 
hundred of us then learned for the first time, at least had 
it impressed on our memories for the first time, tliat this 
Christian festival was celebrated on the 25th of Decem- 
ber. It was not then, nor till some time afterward, made 
a holiday in our schools; nor was there any religious 
observance of it in any of the churches, except the Roman 
Catholic and the Episcopal and the King's Chapel which 
was originally Episcopal, which, though it had become 
Unitarian in its doctrine and an independent church, still 
retained, with some omissions and alterations, the old 
Episcopal liturgy, and had a public service on Christmas 
and Good Friday as formerly. It is only within the last 
twenty years that a more general celebration of Christmas 
has sprung up. You know that our ancestors, the men who 
first settled this country, were English Puritans, so called 
because they aimed to purify the Church from the corrup- 
tions of worship, of discipline, and of doctrine, which 
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had crept into it in the Dark Ages, and to restore it to 
what it was, or what they believed it to be, in the time of 
Christ and the apostles. They were strenuously opposed 
to all forms and ceremonies and festivals which were not 
distinctly authorized by the Scriptures or by the practice 
of the first Christians. 

They objected, among other things, to the celebration of 
Christmas, not only because, as it was then kept, it was 
made a season of riot and dissipation, wholly out of 
character with the religion which it professed to honor, 
but because there is no command for it in Scripture, and 
because we have no means of ascertaining the exact date 
of our Saviour's birth. They classed this with the other 
Romish holidays and Romish traditions, and swept it 
away with the rest. Not certainly from any want of 
reverence for Christ : who have ever honored him more 
than they ? They were most pious and devoted Chris- 
tians, and we are proud to call ourselves their descendants. 
We admire and respect their conscientiousness, their 
fidelity to their principles, their earnest zeal for the faith 
which they held as the faith once delivered to the saints, 
and their resolute endeavors to clear away the abuses and 
superstidons that had gathered over Christianity and half 
hid its divine beauty. But, while we love and biess ibe 
memory of the old Pilgrims, whose landing on these 
shores is one of the great events that we gladly com- 
memorate this very week, we do not feel bound to follow 
them in everything. And, while we fully appreciate and 
respect their reasons for dropping the observance of a 
day so long and so widely hallowed as the anniversary of 
our Saviour's birth, we may see reasons on the other side 
as moving to us at the present day for resuming thai 
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observance. If the New Testament does not command 
us to do so, neither does it forbid us. It leaves us free 
to act as we please ; and if, in the silence of Scripture 
on this point, a certain day has been fixed upon and very 
generally adopted, no matter on what authority, we should 
be glad to avail ourselves of the opportunity thus offered. 
We should rejoice to unite with our fellow-Christians, 
however widely they may be separated from us in their 
opinions and their modes of worship, — we should rejoice 
to unite with them in a common and simultaneous com- 
memoration of the nativity of their Saviour and ours, of 
their Master and the Master of us all. It would be 
delightful to know that all over the earth, wherever the 
name of Christ is known and his claims are received, his 
disciples were gathered, each in his own church and in 
his own way, to join at one and the same moment in the 
angels' song, as they praise God in the Christmas hymn, 
saying, " Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good-will toward men." 

With this feeling, I have asked you to come together 
to-day, and have invited the children of my flock to meet 
in the Sunday-school sanctuary to welcome in their simple 
way the anniversary of their Saviour's birth. I have 
thought he, who when upon earth took up the children in 
his arms and blessed them, saying, "Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven," would be pleased with a tribute !ike this. 
And I remember, too, that when just before his betrayal 
and crucifixion he entered in triumph into Jerusalem, 
attended by a multitude strewing branches of palm along 
his way, and when on entering the temple there were 
children uttering their hosannas as he came, while the 
Pharisees sneered at the scene and wished him to rebuke 
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and silence his young disciples, he willingly received their 
homage, and with an apt quotation from Scripture justified 
their praise. It is fit that, like them in age, but infinitely 
more favored in your lot, those who, like you, are enjoying 
the countless and priceless blessings of a Christian pa^ea^ 
age, a Christian country, a Christian education, should come 
together and offer your thanks to God for the sending of 
his Son, and bring your little gift, as acceptable, if sincere, 
as the gold and frankincense and myrrh of the wise men, 
to him who is the equal Saviour of the young and the old, 
the ignorant and the learned, the least and the greatest 
of the earth. 

You have met to-day in your little chapel, surrounded 
by the emblems of the season, to render to Christ the 
honor which is his due. We do not worship him as some 
do, as the Almighty God, the Maker of heaven and earth ; 
for we think the Scriptures do not teach us, and we find 
no good reason to believe, that he who was born in Bethle- 
hem, the babe in the manger, and he who died upon the 
cross, saying, "Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit," was himself the infinite and eternal Creator. But 
we would bring him the honor which alone he claims, the 
honor which we owe and -which we gladly offer, the honor 
which belongs and will forever belong to him, as the Son 
of God, chosen and sent by the Father on the noblest 
mission ever given and fulfilled upon earth, as the express 
Image of the divine wisdom and the divine goodness, as 
the purest, most gifted, and most eraked Being that has 
ever appeared among men, as the Teacher of the highest 
truth, as our Guide and Example in life, as the loving 
Saviour of our souls, who lived and died and gave him- 
self for us that we might become God's children, full of 
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good thoughts and good wishes and good deeds, and so 
happy, — happy now and forever, — or, if not happy here, 
happy without cloud hereafter. As such we are called, 
and we should love to honor him. But in what way ? By 
thinking of him as we do this da.y with gratitude and love, 
and by joining in the hosannas that are rising to his name 
all over the earth ; by accepting and using every oppor- 
tunity that is offered us of expressing our faith in him 
and in his gospel ; by studying his words and his life ; 
but, above all, by constantly aiming to become what he 
has taught us to be, and to do what he has commanded 
us to do. You best honor Christ when you are most like 
him, when you have most of his spirit, when you are most 
thoroughly governed by Christian feelings. Christian pur- 
poses. Christian principles. And, if you wish to make 
your Christmas obsen'ance doubly acceptable and doubly 
blessed, you must go away from it with a sacred purpose 
to perform some act of duty to God, to your parents, 
to your brothers and sisters, to your kindred and friends, 
to do some deed of kindness, to make some needed 
change in your course of life, to break off at once some 
evil habit, to go on when you are going right from good 
to better, and to give yourselves a living sacrifice to 
God. 

I say you will best honor Christ by making yourselves 
like hitn. What he was, you, as bis disciples, must aim as 
far as possible to be. Vou must study more and more 
as you grow older his whole character and life, and form 
a living picture of him in your minds, to be carried with 
yon wherever you go, to warn, to guide, to quicken, and 
to sustain you. How full it is both of sweetness and of 
strength 1 How it beams with love to God and love to 
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man ! How radiant it is with all that is most glorious 
and most winning to a Christian's heart 1 

Every part of his history is instructive or may be made 
50 to the youngest of you here ; but I suppose that the 
present occasion would naturally tead your thoughts back 
to his childhood and youth, you would like to know what 
he was then, and to find in the record of his early years 
lessons that come home directly to yourselves. I have 
no doubt that you have often wished, as I did when I was 
young, to know more of the childhood of Jesus, and have 
been disappointed that the Bible tells you so little about 
it. But it is with this as with a great many other points 
of interest in the life of our Saviour, — we have just light 
enough to long for more. We have very bright and beau- 
tiful glimpses, however, of his childhood, in the brief ac- 
count given us by St. Luke in the chapter which I have 
read to you this morning. We have no portraits of him, 
you know, except those which have been created by the 
imagination of the painter. But we can see him with the 
mind's eye, at his first home in Nazareth, growing up with 
f all the loveliness that must have adorned tiim from his 

very birth. We cannot but think that a soul like his must 
have had a temple to dwell in fitted to itself. And there 
I is a sentence in Luke which, as some very learned inter- 

I prefers of the Bible have thought, distinctly tells us so. 

I "The child Jesus," he says, "grew and waxed strong in 

I spirit, filled with wisdom ; and the grace of God " — this is 

I the expression to which I refer, the grace of God — " was 

I upon him." Now, if you should ever learn Greek, you will 

I find that the word used by Luke, which in our English Bible 

V is rendered ^race, — i.e., iavoT, — may also mean, as some 

I prefer to understand it, " gracefulness," comeliness ; and 
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the word which is rendered " of God " may also mean, as 
it not unfrequendy does in such a connection, " divine," 
heavenly. So that we might read the sentence, " a divine 
gracefulness, a heavenly beauty was upon him." But, 
whether we adopt this interpretation or the common one 
as expressing what was in the mind of Luke when he 
wrote, I have no doubt that both were true to the fact ; 
and that, while heaven's love was with him, heaven's love- 
liness was on him and in him. Whatever may have been 
his form and features, we know that the beauty of his soul 
shining through them must have made them beautiful to 
all who knew him. At any rate, there was that about him 
which attracted and won all hearts that were not blinded 
and hardened by bigotry and evil passions. And in his 
youth, before he became an object of religious suspicion 
and fear to the Jews, there was nothing to interfere with 
the winning power of his goodness, showing itself in 
every motion and look, in every word and deed of the 
Son of God. So that, as he increased in wisdom and stat- 
ure, he increased in favor not only with God, but with 
man. Now, that divine beauty — that beauty of soul 
which infinitely transcends the beauty of the body, and 
without which the beauty of the body at once loses its 
charm — is the only true, the only lasting beauty, the 
only beauty to be thought of and cared for. Having this, 
the plainest child becomes lovable and lovely. For the 
grace of God is with it and in it. But, in bringing before 
you the account of our Saviour's childhood, I did not in- 
tend to dwell upon this point, but rather to remind you 
in a very few words of the example which you may find in 
it for yourselves in three great branches of a child's 
duty, — his duty to his teachers, his duty to his parents, 
his duty to God. 
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We read that, while still a child, he was found in the 
temple among the Jewish teachers (doctors it is in our 
Bible ; but you all know, I hope, that this word, as it is 
there used, means teachers, — teachers, i.e., of the Jewish 
law, not physicians), both hearing them and asking them 
questions. What I wish you to remember and to apply 
to yourselves in this scene is this modesty, seriousness, re- 
spectful attention, with which he listened to those whose 
age, position, and studies placed them above him at the 
time ; and the frankness, confidence, eager desire to leam, 
and whole-souled interest in the subjects then occupying 
his mind, which led him to inquire so freely of the chosen 
instructors of his day. Let the same love of all good 
knowledge go with you into your daily studies, to make 
you quick and diligent learners. Lighten the labors of 
your teachers by your industry, your good conduct, and 
your good manners. And remember that the great secret 
of success in school, and indeed in everjlbing, is atteth 
tion, giving your whole mind and heart to the work that is 
before you. The scene in the temple, however, is most 
naturally associated with the scenes of the Sunday-schooL 
For there, like Jesus in the midst of the doctors, you are 
learning the highest of all truth, — religious truth, — the 
truth that is to fit your souls for the best service of God 
here and hereafter. I hope you will always bring to this 
place the spirit of the child Jesus, both the hearing and 
the inquiring spirit, that your connection with your teach- 
ers may be as improving as it is pleasant, — a rich and con- 
tinually increasing blessing both to you and to them. 
They find their best reward in the hope that their labors 
for you will not be without fruit. 

If the scene in the temple reminds you of your duty to 
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your teachers, still more does it speak to you of your 
duty to God. You see Jesus, even in his early child-. 
hood, preparing himself for the service of the Lord, 
"Wist ye not," he says to his parents, "that I must be 
about my Father's business ? " God is your Father also ; 
and you are his children and servants, bound to do his 
will and to make the best use of his gifts. The work of 
Christ, the mission of Christ, was a peculiar one, differ- 
ent from yours ; but you have yours as binding upon you. 
And you must be about it now, — now in the days of your 
youth, He has sent you into the world, not to waste life 
in idleness, folly, and sin, but to make it rich in good pur- 
poses and good deeds. The business to which your 
Father calls you even at the sunrise of your being, and to 
which you are to give yourselves, as it will be your truest 
honor and happiness to give yourselves, until the last 
night Cometh, is to improve your minds and your hearts, 
to do all the good that is offered you to do to the bodies 
and the souls of men, to lend the power of your example 
and the weight of your influence {as you grow up to 
occupy the places that we who go before you must leave) 
to the cause of Christian truth, Christian righteousness, 
Christian love, and to prepare yourselves, by pure, upright, 
benevolent, religious lives, for eternal usefulness and joy 
in the kingdom of God beyond the grave. You are of God, 
children living under his azure roof, daily feeding at the 
tables of his bounty, and surrounded by numberless proofs 
of his loving kindness and care ; and he claims your ser- 
vice. Like Jesus, you must be about your Father's busi- 
ness now while the morning shines. 

■■ Young and happy while thou art, 
Not a furrow on thy brow," etc. — V. Hymni, Sirvici SiraA. 
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But the example of the child Jesus, while it commands 
you to serve your heavenly Father, teaches you also to 
honor and to obey your earthly parents ; for we read that, 
after he was found by them in the temple, "he went down 
with them from Jerusalem, and came to Nazareth and was 
subject unto them." He remained contentedly in that 
obscure village and in his obscure station, laboring for and 
ivith his parents, until God called him to his higher work. 
He stands before you in all his glory, the Saviour of the 
world, and yet meek and lowly and loving in his early 
home, a pattern of filial obedience and filial affection, to 
the highest and the lowest of his flock. In his name, I 
charge you and entreat you to go and do likewise. 
Honor, help, cheer, make glad the father who loves thee 
so dearly and the mother who would lay down her life for 
thee. So shalt thou have God's blessing and theirs. So 
shalt thou make them happy while they live, and remem- 
ber them with pleasant memories and an immortal hope 
when they die. The star of Bethlehem will shine over 
their graves, leading you onward to the heaven that is be- 
yond ; and the dove-like spirit of the Saviour, breathing 
peace and love into the soul, will descend upon you on 
the way. God help you, dear children, to become the 
true followers of the Lord Jesus Christ, not only in the 
points of which I have been led by this occasion to speak, 
but in all that is pure and lovely and honorable in the 
sight of God, And God help you, my fellow- laborers in 
the gospel, my brother and sister teachers of the younger 
of my flock, — God help you in your blessed work, carrying 
with it its own reward, as it does also the thanks of many 
hearts besides mine. And God help you, Christian par- 
ents, to do your part, by word, by example, and by wise 
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direction of the influences that surround them in the train- 
ing up of these immortal souls, given for a time to your 
charge, for the Father's service and the Father's kingdom, 
through the gospel of his Son. 

God help us all, young and old, to be true to Him 
whose birth was announced with the angels' song, to 
spread peace and good-will among men, and to preach, if 
not with our lips, in our lives, the good tidings which have 
done so much for us both in the joys and in the sorrows 
of life to make us wiser, better, and happier. 




THE WATERS OF MARAH SWEETENED. 

In this story of the waters of Marah sweetened and 
purified by the medicinal wood, we may find an apt type 
and illustration of a general taw of God's providence, 
which it is well both for our faith and our happiness that 
we should study and remember ; namely, that wherever 
our Maker sends suffering there sends he also some 
remedy, or some compensation, offered at least to those 
who will take and use it. With the bane, be provides the 
antidote ; and, for every ill, an alleviation or a cure. As it 
is said that in the physical system there is no disease or 
ailment for which there does not grow some herb of power 
to counteract it, as in every clime the venom of the 
serpent is met by the virtues of some healing plant re- 
vealed by fortunate accident or discovered by the patient 
observer, so in the moral world there is no calamity, no 
obstacle, no disappointment, which may not be either con- 
verted into an instrument of a vastly overbalancing good, 
or else so viewed and borne as to be disarmed of i« 
terrors. The Creator has seen fit, for purposes of dis- 
cipline and for other purposes perhaps which only Eter- 
nity can fully disclose, to place his immortal child in a 
scene of danger, difficulty, suffering, trial ; but then he 
has not thrown him in wholly naked and unarmed, to be 
at the mercy of his foes. He has not dropped him into the 
boihng and eddying stream of fortune, a helpless body on 
a drifting raft, borne hither and thither as the current 
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may sweep or the winds may veer, floating smoothly in 
the sunshine or dashed upon the pointed rocks, without 
help and without hope. No ; he has given him the strong, 
pliant hand, the impelling oar, the guiding helm, to make 
his way for himself over the heaving sea into the port for 
which he is bound. What the understanding mind, the 
discerning conscience, and the feeling heart prompt him 
to do, God has furnished him with the ability to do. 
With these, and under the light of religious faith, shining 
down perpetually by night and by day into the soul of the 
believer, he goes forth to the conflicts and the perils of 
life. He has a mighty power, lodged within his own 
breast, by which he can meet and overcome, or, if not 
overcome, can at least blunt and soften the necessary and 
unavoidable evil. This power indeed is often suffered to 
lie unused : it is not brought out and exercised and fully 
developed ; it is not enthroned as it should be in our 
nature, and brought to bear with, constant and controlling 
influence upon this life in the flesh. It is left uneducated 
or half-educated by the parent in his ignorance, his weak- 
ness, or his neglect ; it slumbers in the child ; it rusts in the 
man. Nevertheless, it is there, waiting to do its work. God 
has implanted it in his offspring. Quicken its dormant 
life, bring it to light, nourish and strengthen it to the full, 
give it its authority and its place, and it bends the world 
to its will. It makes the rough places plain and the 
crooked straight. It binds fortune in triumph to its car, 
or, if it ever follows her, it is because she goes before it as 
a servant and a pioneer, opening the way which it has 
chosen and is resolved to pursue. So much as a man has 
of this active living power, wisely and religiously directed, 
so much has he of the image of God. He becomes within 
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his own sphere a Creator, a Ruler, moulding all things to 
the shape and color of his mind and invested with a moral 
omnipotence over his little universe. He crosses the 
Red Sea. He opens a passage for himself through the 
overflowing depths. His pursuers pant after him in vain 
and to their own destruction. He enters the wilderness. 
He traverses the parched and barren desert. The waters 
of Marah cruelly tantalize his eager thirst ; but he does 
not give up. He cries to the Lord in his distress ; and 
prayer and patience and hope triumph. A remedy is 
found for the evil. The foul stream loses its bitterness, 
and now it ministers refreshment and strength to the 
pilgrim. Can we not find abundant instances of this truth 
in our own experience or in the experience of others? 
Look around you into real life, and see how God's fatherly 
kindness, consulting the best and most lasting good of 
his children, has so constituted our nature and the scenes 
through which it now moves, that always with the threaten- 
ing evil there Is either a way of escape, or a means of 
conquest, or sources of alleviation and comfort, or oppor- 
tunities of spiritual progress, which in the end turn the 
affliction into a privilege, the seeming curse into a price- 
less and an unexchangeable blessing. For every Marah 
there is a tree of Moses somewhere to be found, if niu 
will but seek it with open eye and trusting heart. 

"There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly diElil it out." 

At any rate, we shall find that there is no part of j 
varied lot, no situation in life, no period of our exists 
from infancy to decrepit age, with which a pure, a d 
a cheerful, a loving spirit may not connect a multitu 
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bright and happy associations that shall be ever heightening 
its beauty or robbing it of its gloom. The mind makes 
the man, and gives the color to his life. There are times 
when most of us are disposed to look upon the world in 
a melancholy, desponding mood. There are times when 
each man, as he views his own calling and condition, is 
ready to murmur, as the Israelites murmured, at the pri- 
vations or discomforts of the way. He is out of humor 
with the world and with himself. He finds himself born 
to the inheritance of Adam, and he frets at his portion. 
He quarrels with the hard condition, as it now seems to 
him, upon which life has been given him. " In the sweat 
of thy brow, thou shalt earn and eat thy bread," Labor, 
labor, labor, from morning till night, and so little coming 
from it. 

What I would insist on is that in every situation, how- 
ever laborious and however unfavorable to intellectual 
improvement, a man has it in his power to sweeten and 
sanctify his toil by bringing to it the sunny light of Chris- 
tian principle and Christian feeling. As long as he con- 
tinues in his present occupation, however he may dislike 
it, always supposing of course that it is an innocent and 
allowable one, he may surround it, disagreeable as it is, 
with an atmosphere of devotion and kindness. He may 
breathe over it the spirit of integrity and faithfulness, and 
adom'his prison with flowers of his own creation. Such 
as it is, he will remember that, while he remains in it, it 
is to him the heaven-appointed sphere, within which he is 
to labor as he best can, for his Maker and his brethren, 
for his family and the world. Is it a narrow and obscure 
one? Nevertheless, it stands out in the noon-day to the 
eye of the All-seeing ; and he who acts well his part in the 
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lowliest scene of the humblest lot is the servant of God 
not leas than he who with the most shining gifis and in 
the most exalted office has won for himself an immortal 
name among the benefactors of his country. I say that 
the consciousness of having served God to the best of Ms 
powers and opportunities, the consciousness of a steady 
performance of duty, will be, to a religious man, like the 
antidotal wood to the waters of Marah, a perpetual 
sweetener of the bitter draught, — a solace and support in 
his trials, giving him strength to meet and to bear then 
unto the end. And, with tliis, trust in the care and 
guidance of the All-good, the cheerfulness which turns all 
events into blessings, the humility of submission, which 
calmly acquiesces in the appointments of the divine will,— 
these also have their sure power to make and to diffuse 
a happiness which fortune would seem to deny. Add to 
these the spirit of domestic harmony and love, the spirit 
which forgets itself in its anxiety and labors for children, 
parents, kindred, friends, and you will see how the Father 
of our spirits has contrived to e.vtract, from the most un- 
desirable, unpromising situations, elements of enjoyment, 
incentives to exertion, and opportunities of Christian 
progress. 



ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE AT AN INSTALLA- 

TIQN.- 

In this relation, as in all others between man and man, 
one of the great secrets of haraiony and contentment is 
not to expect too much of one another. This is one of 
the golden rules both of domestic happiness and of paro- 
chial union and peace. 

See then that you make no unreasonable demands 
upon your minister either in his public exercises or in his 
pastoral and private attentions. Do not expect what is 
impossible, that he should always be equally interesting 
and instructive, or equally happy in his subject and in his 
treatment of it. Do not expect that in a mixed assembly, 
composed of all ages, conditions, temperaments, tastes, 
opinions, attainments, every discourse of his will suit and 
satisfy all. Enough if he give to each his portion of meat 
in due season. Enough if the variously dispensed truth 
shall reach the mind of one after another of his charge, 
to grow at last into strong principles, bearing immortal 
blessings in the immortal character. A parishioner of 
good sense and right feeling will deal with his minister as 
he should with every friend whom he loves: look first 
and most on the bright side j be a little blind to his faults 
and wide awake to his virtues ; honor him for what he can 
do rather than complain of him for what he cannot; not 
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expect of him the kind of power which God has denied, 
but appreciate and remember that which God has given. 
He will make allowances for the peculiarities of mind and 
speech, of style, manner, reasoning, and illustration which 
belong to him and form a part of the man. He will leave 
a margin for temporary and occasional failures, — ihe 
surest rifle will sometimes miss, — for the fluctuations 10 
which every one who is a man and not an angel is Wabh 
in health, spirits, and capacity of exertion. In hearing 1 
variety of preachers, as is the custom of our New England 
parishes where a system of exchanges is adopted, vt 
should learn to overlook the defects and to profit by the 
excellences of each. We should remember that every 
man has his own way of presenting truth and enforcing 
duty ; that there are diversities of gifts in mind, speech, 
person, address, but the same spirit. 

Do not cast away the pearls of truth, because they are 
offered in an earthen vessel. Do not expect too much of 
the minister and too little of yourselves in the services of 
the sanctuary, He is bound to do his part, but not yoiirs 
too. If you come hither without the hearing ear and the 
listening heart, Gabriel himself may preach to you in vain. 
We know, brethren, how often we fail in our word and 
work. We are painfully conscious, sometimes almost to 
despair, of our weakness and shortcomings. God forgive 
us our failures. But, granting that we are men and not 
angels, I suspect that people often find fault with the 
pulpit when they might find it much nearer home, — in 
their own state of mind, neutralizing the preacher's word. 
Is it not so? One Sunday, you are alive to good impres- 
sions, you enter into the spirit of the time and place, 
you give yourself up to the good influences of the day 
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and the scene, you hear a commonplace truth as old as 
Christianity as i£ it were just revealed from heaven, the 
good news of the gospel, fresh and living out of the head: 
of God to-day. At another time, you labor under a strange 
deadness of feeling, a cold scepticism weighs you down, 
you listen with impatience, you cannot sympathize with 
us. We soar too high or descend too low ; we are too 
extravagant or too tame j we are too trite or too fanciful, 
too light or too solemn, or too something for the subject 
in hand. Our arguments are truisms, our illustrations 
ill-chosen, our figures out of place. We have a little too 
much gesture for your taste or a little too little of it ; 
there is no music for you in our thought or speech, because 
your health or temper or spirits are out of tune. 

How shall David himself draw sweetness out of a broken 
harp ? Do not complain of him, if he fails. Do not lay 
upon the camel's back a double burden, His own is as 
much as he can carry. Take heed, then, Christ says to 
you of this day as he did to his disciples of old, — take heed 
how ye hear. Beware of a fastidious, hypercritical, cavil- 
ling spirit. It is Satan, the accuser, crept into the sanctu- 
ary. Beware of that false view of preaching which regards 
it merely as an exhibition of intellectual power, of beauti- 
ful imagery, of rhetorical skill, — the Sunday's entertain- 
ment, and nothing more. Beware of that sickly craving 
for excitement which can relish nothing that is not sea- 
soned with strong and stimulating appeals to your feelings, 
and set off with highly colored pictures of fancy or of real 
life, touched with an artist's power. Beware of that 
Athenian passion for novelty rather than edification in 
hearing the word, — a passion which must be continually 
disappointed, since on the proper subjects of the pulpit 
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it is hardly possible to say anything which is new and ai 
the same time true. It is only a great and original mind 
which can be expected to do this j i.e., one out of a thou- 
sand whom we can hear. 

To turn from the public to the private services of youi 
minister, we ask you, brethren, not to expect too much 
of him there. He is wilting to spend and to be spent, I 
know, in every sphere of duty to which he may be called; 
and you, I trust, confiding in his integrity of purpose and 
his devotion to his work, will not be unreasonable in yom 
demands upon him in the pulpit or out of it, that you ftill 
leave it to him to judge, as he certainly can best judge 
and in many cases can alone judge, how much time he 
shall give to visiting, how much to his study. Do not 
complain of neglect, if you do not see him at your houses 
as often as you might wish. 
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"I call to remenibrance the unfeigned faith that is in thee, which 
dirdt first in thy grandmother Lois and thy mother Eunice, and I am 
persuaded that in ihee also." — II. Tim. i., 5. 

Paul, we may be sure, touched a responsive string when 
he wrote this. He knew the history and the heart of his 
disciple. The dear friends, of whom lie spoke to his 
younger brother in the Lord, had passed away, had gone 
to join their Saviour and the blessed ones of his kingdom 
in the presence of his Father and their Father. Their 
places were vacant in the old home ; and now when Timr 
Othy returned, if he ever returned to the scenes of his 
childhood, he found them trodden by the feet of stran- 
gers. Around him, he might see the same familiar feat- 
ures of the landscape, the same trees rising a little higher, 
spreading a little broader than of old, the same sparkling 
brook in the meadows, the same wooded hill-top, the 
same oudines here and there slightly broken and changed 
against the azure sky. He might hear as in his boyhood 
the wild bird's well-known song, the lowing of the kine, 
the bleating of the flocks wending their way over the 
ancient paths by valley and hillside, the shouts of the 
children in the streets, the merry talk of the laborers in 
the field. But there was one sound sweeter than all, one 
voice dearer and more delightful than any other, which 
was silent now, one which he perpetually missed, as he 
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Stood amid the scenery of his early home, with a painful 
sense of a loss not to be made up on this side of the 
grave. True, his Christian faith gave him the victory 
over the trial, and whispered words of consolation and 
peace. "Thy mother," it said, "shall rise again, as Jesus 
rose ; and thou, in God's good time, shall see her (ace lo 
face in the spirit land, clothed in immortal youth and i 
beauty that cannot fade. She is not among the dead, but 
among the living, among those who are before the throne 
of God and serve him day and night in his temple abo^-e. 
There, they sing the new song with the angel choir. They 
have escaped from the frail, suffering body, from a chang- 
ing, dying world into the rest and the joy of their Lord. 
And the good Shepherd, who knows and loves his own, 
shall feed them and lead them to living fountains, and 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes." So spalte 
Christ to the Christian of the first age, as he speaks to 
the Christian of this. Nevertheless, the loving hmnaa 
heart must have its yearnings for the departed. It can- 
not but feel the void they have left; and, even while it 
rejoices for them, it stands weeping, like Mary, at the 
tomb which hides them from the sight. And so we may 
suppose it to have been with the disciple of Lystra, the 
son of Eunice, when he revisited, in person or in thought, 
the home of his early youth. The image of his sainted 
mother rose up before him at every step of the way, and 
with it also Aer mother's venerable form whose wise coun- 
se!s and loving encouragements and gentle rebukes and 
winning smile gave light to the household, like that of an 
evening sun passing serenely to its setting. Affectionate 
memories, going back lo the first years of life, clustered 
about them both, — memories that left a tender sadness on 
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the mind, and yet a quickening and an elevating influence 
that made them as voices of the heavenly Father to his 
children on earth, calling them onward and upward. 

Thy mother! It is the sweetest and holiest name in 
this selfish, sin-clouded world, — a word of power to which 
the coldest and hardest heart is fain to respond ! It takes 
hold of all that is best and purest and tenderest in our 
nature. It speaks to us of an intense, devoted, ever- 
watchful, unselfish, unwearied, unforsaking love, that never 
forgets and never gives up its chaise ; fears no danger, 
dreads no hardship, shrinks from no exposure or loss or 
shame so it can save or serve the dear one. It carries 
back our thoughts to the innocent and happy days when 
we lay enfolded in its secure arms, or lived in peace 
and joy under its careful, unslumbering eye, unconscious 
or half-conscious of the great blessing; while this lower 
human providence, God's angel in the flesh, was guiding 
our young steps. It expresses always to our thought 
the most vigilant, considerate, outflowing, and overflow- 
ing kindness ; and it is used by the old Prophet to typify 
and illustrate the infinite, the unchangeable compassion 
of the Supreme Being, " Can a mother forget her child ? 
Yea, she may forget; but the Lord wll! not forget thee." 
God's love is greater than the mother's, great as that is. 

There is something in the very name of mother which 
wins its own welcome to every soul that is not utterly 
corrupted from its simplicity and petrified by long-in- 
dulged vice. It is the name of one to whom our infant 
eyes first looked in humble dependence and simple trust, 
the fond guardian and guide and instructor of our help- 
less age ; of one whose devoted care began with the 
first moment of our existence, and never ceases, never 
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falters, while she has a mind to plan and hands to per- 
fonn ; whose thoughtful vigilance anticipates and sup- 
plies our wants ; whose sympathy is always alive and 
eager, who rejoices with us in our joy and makes it her 
own, who weeps with us in our sorrow and would fain 
share and lighten it, who gladly takes upon herself the 
burdens that have fallen or are falling upon us or helps 
us to bear them ; who, as the years roll on, still watches 
over our interests with a solicitude that spares no thought 
or labor for our good. In the hour of anxiety and 
trouble, whose presence is like hers, whose tenderness 
like a mother's? In the chamber of sickness, whose 
hand so active, so skilful, so gentle as hers, whose eye 
so quick to divine the feelings and the wishes of the 
beloved? Who smooths the pillow and prepares the 
needful food or the healing draught like her? Who so 
prompt and ll^tit^ng day and night, day after day, rught 
after night, in those quiet but often laborious and wear- 
ing offices of duty and affection, which the martyrs of the 
household, seen only by the all-seeing Eye, are cheerfully, 
nay, eagerly, rendering to the sons and daughters on 
whom God has laid the chastening hand? Ah, there is 
no care like a mother's care, no love like a mother's love, 
no devotion, no sympathy like a mother's devotion, a 
mother's sympathy. Thoughts like these, and the thou- 
sand details that fill up the outline of the picture, come 
up to the mind's eye to overflow the heart with gratitude 
and filial love in its remembrances of the past and its 
thoughts of the present j and these, too, touch it with an 
affectionate grief when in God's providence the blessing 
is at length withdrawn and the loved countenance a 
only in dreams. Yet is there something else and s 
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thing more, — half implied, perhaps, in what I have said, 
but not distinctly expressed, — which makes that dear and 
hallowed name doubly hallowed and doubly dear : I mean 
the relation which it involves to the soul as well as to the 
body, to the present as well as to the future, to the things 
which are unseen and eternal as well as to the things 
which are seen and temporal. When it is the name of 
one who in a sweet and winning Christian influence 
beaming out in her daily life, and through a wise and 
steady Christian training of her children, becomes the 
mother not only of the fleshly form, but of the spiritual 
being, not only of the earthly life, but the heavenly, then 
it is twined with the amaranthine wreath, and shines with 
a. celestial and everlasting light. Then, it is the name 
of one who in her affectionate cares for the comfort ahd 
nourishment of the body has never forgotten that the 
body enshrines an immortal soul, but from the beginning 
has made it her ruling aim to educate that soul for the 
service of God and the life of heaven commencing on 
earth. It is the name of one who first taught us to 
pray, first led us to the feet of Christ, first lifted our 
thoughts upward to the invisible world in which he dwells 
and to which we are bound ; of one to whom we owe our 
first impressions of God and of duty, the first awakening 
of the religious sentiment, the first upspringing of the 
spiritual life ; of one " who watches the opening mind, 
and, as its powers unfold, instils instruction in wisdom 
and virtue, and lays the foundation of the future char- 
acteri who, as we grow in years, is still our faithful 
monitor, judicious counsellor, and confidential friend, 
restraining and guiding us by the persuasive energy of 
her precepts and the silent but not less impressive e!o- 
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quence of her life ; furnishing, while in the mercy of God 
she is permitted to remain with us, a beautiful illustration 
of the efficacy of the principles she inculcates and the 
hopes she would Inspire, and leaving behind her a bright 
and luminous track which still marks out for us the path 
by which she ascended to heaven." Happy they whose 
morning of life was illumined and blessed by an influence 
like hers ! Happier srill if it has done its proper work, 
if it has met its merited response, not only of grateful 
appreciation and love, but of steady growth in the Chris- 
tian temper and life, A good mother is among the best 
of God's gifts ; and they who enjoy the blessing are 
without excuse, if they do not prize it and use it aright. 
They are under special obligations to the heavenly 
Father ; and, if they are unfaithfid, they lie under a 
double burden of guilt and of shame. Let it not be in 
vain that they have had before their eyes so bright an 
example to enforce the utterances of maternal wisdom 
and maternal affection ; let them pay homage to that 
wisdom ; let them return that affection by moulding their 
principles and their conduct to the pure and high stand- 
ard of the Christian parent and the true friend. Let 
it be their delight as it is their duty to honor, to com- 
fort, to cheer her in her work; to gladden her heart by 
their attentions, their sympathy, their active co-operation 
in her plans and her labors for their good and the good 
of others ; to sustain her amid the changes and the sor- 
rows of life ; and, as the shadows lengthen and the dim 
evening draws on, to stand ready with the helping word 
and the helping hand to give back the support which 
they once received. But the true-hearted son, the loving 
daughter, will not wait till then to learn the uncertainties 
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of life and the brief tenure of all its blessings, will not 
wait till then to remember that these earthly unions 
which bind together the families of the earth must sooner 
or later be dissolved. They will be mindful, even in the 
mid-day splendors of life, of the sunset which is to come; 
and so live that it shall come without surprise, without 
dismay, without unchristian gloom, without reproachful 
remembrances of duties and kindnesses left undone. 
They will so live in all good conscience with God and 
with man, with parents and kindred and friends, that 
each passing month and year shall leave them better 
prepared for the heavenly reunion promised by Christ, 
and each new death make that reunion a distincter reality 
to their souls, a nearer object of faith, of hope, and of 
prayer. Then, the successive removals of the venerated 
and loved, of father and mother, of brother and sister, 
will be so many voices of Christ, saying again and again : 
"Let not your heart be troubled. Believe in God, be- 
lieve also in me. In my Father's house are many man- 
sions. I go to prepare a place for you, that where 1 am, 
there ye may be also." The vicissitudes of the world, 
the changes in a household, the passing away one by one 
of the near and the dear, the breaking up of old connec- 
tions, the scattering of families, are parts of the order 
of God's providence, and in one way or another are ever 
cairying out his plans, Thus, a communication, silent 
but sweet, is kept up between the living and the dead, 
and angels are passing and repassing with messages of 
love heard in the soul and heard by the Father in heaven. 
" One family, we dwell in Himj 

One church above, beneath; 
Though now divided by the stream. 

The narrow stream, of death. 
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There is in some persons a sustained youthfiilness of 
feeling, a perennial freshness and elasticity of spirit, which 
brightens the whole journey of life, and bears them up to 
the verj' close. They shake off the cares and the disap- 
pointments of life as the eagle does the dew of the over- 
shadowing cloud through -which he cuts his steady way, 
ascending toward the sun. Age, instead of " chilling the 
genial current " of their affections, seems only to open the 
deeper sources of sympathy and love. If it changes them 
at all, it changes them for the better. It makes them 
more thoughtful, more kindly ; it never makes them hard 
or selfish, gloomy or sour. It sanctifies and mellows their 
souls, and raises them to a higher atmosphere of thought, 
to a higher point of view, from which they can look down 
on life and its changes with a still serener trust, even as 
Christ did from the cross. Neither does a longer and 
more full experience of the folly, the unreasonableness, 
the ingratitude, the worldliness, the lack of strong princi- 
ple, and the want of Christian love in a thousand forms 
among men, make them misanthropic and cold-hearted 
any more than it did their Master. It may teach them 
prudence, it may qualify their expectations, it may give a 
more sober coloring to their visions of the future, but it 
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will leave them as ready to lend a helping hand, to speak 
a cheering word, and to do the good which Providence 
whispers to them to do as ever. In soul, if not in body, 
their youth is renewed like the eagle's ; and that youth 
is like the youth of the Son of God, immortal, and having 
its home in heaven. Kind wishes, warm feelings, cheer- 
ful thoughts, bright hopes, irradiating life and death, are 
theirs as abundantly at threescore as at tiventy. Such 
men, so blest, so full of blessing, having in themselves 
what is better than a!! earthly good, canying with them 
into every scene treasures which cannot be stolen or lost, 
are the men whose lives, scattered here and there, are the 
salt of the earth and the light of the world, helping to 
save it from corruption and from gloom, purifying it from 
the poison of unhallowed pleasure, while they fill it with 
the brightness of innocent enjoyment, of smiling charity, 
and inexhaustible hope. Does not God visibly reward 
them even in this life ? Is not their youth renewed like 
the eagle's ? Is there not a fresh happiness springing up 
every year they live, like fresh flowers from the bosom of 
the renovated earth ? Now and then, we see instances of 
the character which 1 have described in its most beautiful 
and attractive forms. Even where it is mingled and im- 
perfect, as it oftenest is, in its earthly environments, it has 
a charm for all that come within its sphere. We feel its 
loveliness, and wish — though we may fail in the resolu- 
tion — to make it our own. We want it to hold us up 
against storm and flood and the slow wear of time. We 
find ourselves in a dying world, and our stay in it is brief 
and uncertain. The young blood must grow old, the 
blooming cheek must fade, the sparkling eye become 
dim. 
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"Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zepbyi blows. 

While, proudly riding o'er the azure realm, 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 

Youth on the proir, and Pleasure at the helm ; 
Regardless oE the sweeping whirlwind's sway. 
That, hushed in grim repose, expects his evening pttJ(*J 

And yet, though the outward man decay and perish, the 
inward man may he renewed day by day. The sou! may 
bloom in a kind of perpetual youth, and be then most 
successfully fitting itself for continued, for higher, for 
never-ending life, when its short earthly life is hastening 
to its close. There is no magic fountain like that which 
was fabled of yore to restore the old man's flesh to its 
childhood's roundness and bloom. And as a Christian 
looking to a better country, an everlasting home, and a 
nobler organization than that of the crambling tabernacle 
in which be is a sojourner on earth, why should he lament 
or dread the process through which he is to pass to a 
higher sphere and a happier work? Why should he be 
afraid of age, of infirmity, of death? It is God who 
ordains them ; and God the Father, we may be sure, will 
in some way make them ministers of good. Lei us cease 
to trouble ourselves about that over which we have no 
control, and leave it without anxiety to a belter wisdom 
and a surer hand than our own. Let age come : it has 
the sweet as well as the bitter in its cup, blessings 
mingled with its ills; and its trials religiously met, pa- 
tiently borne, bear fruit for heaven. It is ill the course 
of nature — that is, in the order of Providence — a part of 
the chosen plan of the great Lord of the universe and 
Father of men ; and, as it is the necessity of our lot t« 
suffer it, so it should be the choice of our reason to n 
the best of its evil and the most of its good. 



Sickness we cannot always escape, be as cautious as 
we may ; infirmity will at length creep upon us, in spite 
of an iron constitution and all the guards which we can 
put around it; accidents and diseases and the unseen 
angels of the Pestilence are lurking along the road ; and 
at an hour and in a way that we think not, and cannot 
avert, they may strike upon the frail thousand-stringed 
harp. No matter, if the man within the man be still 
sound and untouched, if the life within the life be grow- 
ing and in bloom. How is it to be had, and to be carried 
along with us beyond the period when youthful strength 
decays and youthful spirits no longer flash up with spon- 
taneous flame ? How are we to keep the heart young, as 
the body grows old ? 

In the first place, that which the great Physician of 
souls would prescribe as all-essential at the outset is 
integrity and innocence of life ; a faithful performance 
of the duties which belong to our station and calling, a 
settled purpose and endeavor to do right in all our rela- 
tions and to all our fellow-beings. Without this there 
can be no steady and assured enjoyment, nothing that is 
worthy of the sacred name of happiness, but only inward 
struggle and self -con tempt, self-reproach, as long as there 
is a spark of life in the man's moral nature. If a good 
conscience be, as it is often called, a perpetual feast, a 
bad conscience must be a perpetual scourge. It makes 
us cowards and slaves. " The wicked are like the troubled 
sea when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and 
dirt." " There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked." 
There is no peace, no quiet for a man, unless he is on 
good terms with himself. His soul cannot be at ease, 
unless it is in order and healtii ; and then only is it in 
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order and health, when it loves and follows the Right. 
Then only can it rejoice and be glad with a gladness that 
sustains itself, and grows stronger as the years roll on. 
Then only can it keep always young. In the second 
place, that one's youth may be renewed as the eagle's, 
there must be not only a general rectitude of life and 
purpose, but there must be a devout, filial, childlike trust 
in God the Father, ever-present to the soul, ever cheering 
it onward, ever diffusing its soft, heavenly hues over the 
future and the past. Doing his will and believing in 
his power, his presence and his providential care, what 
changes can harm or disturb us ? Under his almight)' 
wings, we are safe forever : no evil, no real lasting evil, 
no evil that does not end in good, can befall, neither 
can any plague come nigh our dwelling. Feeling out 
relationship to him and his to us, confiding in his wis- 
dom and goodness, as Christ hath taught us to confide 
in tliem, we cannot sorrow as those without hope nor 
fear, as tiiose who have no refuge fortress to fly lo. 
Now, amid the necessary changes which are continually 
going on in a world like ours, amid the trials that are 
falling upon our fortunes and our affections from this 
quarter and from that, that we may not be overwhelmed, 
unnerved, made decrepit and feeble in spirit by repeated 
calamities and repeated shocks of human unkindness and 
want of principle, we need not only the support of a 
good conscience, but the cordial of a strong religious 
trust. He that has it and makes it the light and strength 
of his being carries with him something better than the 
mere animal spirits of youth, and something which will 
more than supply their place, when they shall be ebbing 
away. And not only trust in God, but habitual gratitude 
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and love to God as the author of all good and the centre 
of all goodness, do most surely difEuse over the mind in 
which they dwell a pure sunshine, where foul and dark 
thoughts can take no root. There is a light-heartedness 
which adorns childhood and youth, and makes them 
charming in our eyes; but there is a cheerfulness more 
precious and beautiful in the sight of God, which may 
grace the aged as well as the young, — the cheerfulness 
which is the offspring of the soul more than of the body, 
and is the sweet, fragrant fruit of religious feeling and 
religious principle, seeing, loving, rejoicing in the ever- 
present, the all-good Father. Blessed is he in whom it 
is found ; it is the growth of the tree of life, and he that 
eateth thereof shall never die and never grow old. 

But kindness must go hand in hand, as it naturally will, 
with cheerfulness. Love to man must be joined with love 
to God in a healthy soul that would preserve itself from 
decrepitude and be still blooming and bright while the 
relentless years are stealing from the body its comeliness 
and its strength. It must for its own sake, not less than 
for the sake of others, cherish the mild, generous, benev- 
olent affections, which create around it a kind of summer 
atmosphere, warm and genial, in which it cannot but 
thrive and bloom. In the endearments and happy con- 
fidence of domestic love, in the readiness to please and 
to be pleased, in the solicitude to impart spiritual good 
and to receive it, in the willing sympathy with the joys 
and the sorrows of others, in cordial interest in their 
pursuits and pleasures, in the endeavor to help them on 
both in their earthly and their heavenly calling, in the 
attentions and services of friendship, in the interchange 
of good offices, in the planning and the carrying out of 
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works of public and private usefulness, in kind thoughts, 
kind feelings, kind words, kind deeds, — in short, in a!! 
the ever-changing, ever-multiplied forms of charity and 
good-will and amid all the thousand varied opportuni- 
ties of making others more virtuous, more comfortable, 
more contented, more happy, there is a perpetual rejuven- 
escence of the inner life. 

Its youth is renewed like the eagle's. As we grow old 
in body, we must take care to keep ourselves young in 
spirit by innocence, good temper, cheerfulness, a kindly 
interest in others, unabated by what is apt to be the 
chilling experience of the world, a hearty Christian love 
that runs to relieve, to cheer, and to help them. I mighl 
speak, too, of the importance of continued occupation of 
our faculties, both of body and of mind, in those pursuits 
which will exercise and gratify them constantly and inno- 
cently. And, with this varied nature which God has given 
us, we must remember, too, that recreation is as needful 
as labor, and that it is by a wise and salutary combina- 
tion of work and play that the man is best to fulfil his 
destiny, and to accomplish most for himself, for others, 
and for the God who made him, 

1 have spoken of the power of faith and of charity, of 
trust in God and of kindness to man, in preserving that 
freshness and warmth of spirit which keeps us young CO 
the last. But Faith and Charity are but two of the celes- 
tial triad that have charge of the Christian's soul, to lead 
it safe to its Father and its home. Their sister, Hope, 
smiling at calamitj-, at age, at death, and bending forward 
her eager eyes into happier scenes, which are always un- 
folding themselves in dim vision before her, is ever whis- 
pering her promises in the ear of the believer. In her 
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earthly form, speaking of a future earthly good, she is 
ever the joy-inspiring companion of childhood and youth. 
But in the service of Christ, commanded to point upward 
to the invisible realities of a higher life, she has a far 
nobler mission. He who takes her to his heart, and lives 
in sight of her infinite promises, reaching into a glorious 
eternity, and ending only at the throne of God, — he who 
gives himself up to her sanctifying yet gladdening power, 

— cannot be otherwise than happy. His youth is re- 
newed like the eagle's. He feels his nature transfigured 
in the light of that immortality which Hope holds out 
before him. Decay and disease cannot touch him. He 
mounts up as upon angel's wings into a higher sphere, 
and looks down upon the world as an heir of God and 
joint-heir with Jesus Christ. 

We may all profit by the lesson. As we move onward, 

— and there is no stopping for any of us, — as we move 
onward to the latter years, — and it will not be long before 
half of us will be there, taking the place of those who are 
gone out of sight, — let us diligently guard against the 
spiritual diseases, the spiritual dangers, which beset the 
evening of life. Let us study and learn the great secret 
of the beauty and the happiness that may make the sunset 
brighter than the dawn. The Christian's old age may 
outshine his youth, and be nearer to heaven. " Even the 
youths shall faint and be weary, and the young men shall 
utterly fall ; but they that wait upon the Lord," — in devo- 
tion, in trust, in cheerfulness, in kindly affections, in ser- 
vices of love, — they " shall renew their strength ; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles ; they shall run and 
not be weary, and they shall walk and not taint." 
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"WHEN I AWAKE, I AM STILL WITH THEE!" 

" When I awake, I am sriU with thee I " That is the 
joyful thought of a religious man as he rises, reinvig- 
orated by sleep, to the labors and the pleasures of the 
day. He is still, as he has ever heen, encircled by the 
arms of his heavenly Father, Under his care, he has 
safely passed the silent night. His faculties have been 
buried for a time in the mysterious unconsciousness of 
slumber. He has surrendered himself to the gentk but 
resistless power that daily lulls body and mind into a 
necessary repose. He has slept away his anxieties and 
his fatigue. He finds himself recruited for his daily 
work. Another night has passed into the eternity behind 
him. Another morning has come. The same heavens 
bend over him, the same sun flames in the eastern sky, 
the same fields and gardens, the same woodlands and 
hill-tops, the same sparkling waters, shine in the morning 
light. Yes, and over all the same God, ever blessing as 
ever blessed, looks down and smiles on his children. 

When I awake, I am still with thee ! I laid me down 
and slept under thy care, and under thy care I go forth 
to my labors until the evening. Perpetual changes in 
the earth and the sky are going on now as through the 
centuries that are past. Day and night, summer and 
winter, seed-time and harvest, are chasing each other in 
the long-worn circle of nature. Shadow and sunshine 
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are alternately passing over our mysterious life. Slow 
and gradual mutations of fortune and of feeling, or sud- 
den and startling vicissitudes, come over our existence. 
But there is One who abides, — there is One who can 
never be moved, — there is One whose purposes of love 
can never be altered, — One who is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. When I go to my rest, it is in the 
assurance that to-morrow, and through eternity, he will 
be as near and as gracious to me as now. With him 
there is no variableness nor shadow of turning. When I 
awake, though in a new point of space hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles distant from that in which I commended 
myself at the hour of repose to my Father's care, I am 
still with him 1 For whither shall I go from his spirit ? 
And whither could I flee, if, in my folly and wickedness, 
in my shame and remorse, I wished to flee from his 
presence f 

To a devout and an upright man, — to a Christian in 
deed as well as in name, — no thought can be more 
delightful, none more cheering and sustaining, than that 
which is expressed in the text. As he looks out on the 
reillumined earth, as he looks forward to the duties and 
trials oi the day, is it not a joy that doubles every earthly 
joy, is it not a consolation that lightens and soothes 
every earthly grief, to know that God is near and does 
not forget him, that God is with him and watching over 
him in power and in love ? With what a fervent grati- 
tude, with what a sweet, filial trust, does he say, " When 
I awake, I am still with thee " I He thanks his almighty 
preserver for the myriad blessings that stand out in his 
memory of the past, singing praises unto the Lord. He 
thanks him, too, for the harder and rougher experiences 
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of his mingled lot ; for even in them he sees an all- 
guiding hand and an adorable wisdom, transmuting the 
evil into good. But that same hand, that same wisdom,. 
are with him still ; and they are going before him U; 
pioneers to open the way, as sentinels to guard it, till! 
he reaches the end of his appointed journey. 

Believing this, and making it one of the reigning senti- 
ments of his life, he stands prepared for all that is before 
liim. He knows not what the day on which he is enter- 
ing may bring forth. " It is a sealed book, whose secretti 
none but the omniscient eye can reveal." In it may] 
be written events of the deepest importance and interest 
to ourselves and to our friends. It may bring with it 
some unlooked-for success or some strange and unex- 
pected sorrow. It may determine the whole color of our 
lives. It may becloud or it may brighten our prospects. 
It may expose us to some great temptation, and lay under 
the burden of some heavy trial. Well may we sometimes 
tremble at the possibilities that lie dimly before us and 
the uncertainties that hover over every step o£ our way. 
But, in the sunshine of God's presence, our fears and' 
anxieties vanish like the morning mists. They have no 
right — and, if we are true to our faith, they will have no 
power — to disturb us there. When I awake, I am still 
with thee ! The Lord is my light and my salvation 
whom shall I fear? The Lord is the strength of my lifei 
of whom shall I be afraid } 

But the new day which has just opened before me, as 
I rise from the slumbers of the night, whether it has a 
hurricane lurking in its sky, or is to be a day without 
cloud, brings, like every other, its duties, its responsibil- 
ities, its means of improvement, its opportunities of kind- 
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ness. How does the thought of God's presence and 
companionship illumine and sanctify them all ! How 
does it quicken the soul in which it dwells to every good 
work I We are acting in his sight. As we look forward 
in the morning to the business of the day, whether it be 
the necessary business of our calling or any other in 
which we may do service to God and man, let us remem- 
ber that it is to be done under the all-seeing eye. To all 
Other motives for diligence in duty, and patient continu- 
ance in it to the end, let this also be added. Give it 
a home in your heart. Let it be with you when you 
awake. Let it enter into your plans and purposes for 
the day. Let it color your views of life and your princi- 
ples of action. And you will go forth with something 
of that divine strength which inspired the Lord Jesus in 
his higher mission. He " was not alone : the Father was 
with him " ; and, with a fearless energy, he pressed on. 
Communing with God in the solitude of the mount, 
drawing nigh to him in meditation and prayer, and habit- 
ually feeling his presence, he carried to the conversation 
and the work of each passing day the inspiring and sus- 
tainitig thought of a Father God. So should we also in 
our lower sphere, if we would be like him here and near 
him hereafter. Have we done so f When we awake, do 
we awake witli the thought of God ? But the remem- 
brance of God is not only the remembrance of an ever- 
watchful guardian, the refuge of the true and the upright, 
and of an ever-present Father smiling on every virtuous 
effort and encouraging us to continued progress in the 
Christian life ; it is the remembrance also of an omnis- 
cient witness and an all-righteous judge, who sees and 
who will scourge the evil-doer and the evil-thinker, who 
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knows what is wrong in the heart and the life, who « 
render to every man — to every man — according to his 
deeds, and who will as surely chastise the sinner as he 
will accept and reward the saint. Whether you know it 
or not, — whether you remember it or not, — whether you 
feel it in the depths of your soul or only say it by rote 
and without meaning, you are under the eye and you are 
under the law of God. Asleep or awake, you are still 
with him. In your integrity or your false dealing, in your 
iniquities or your good deeds, in your service of the Lord 
or your rebellion against him, in your words of tnith or 
words of deceit, in your purposes of generous kindness 
or in your plots of malice and revenge, you are alike in 
his sight. You may hide your trembling sin from man, 
but you cannot hide it from God. . . . You may deceive 
your parent, but you cannot deceive your God. If yoii 
are idle and vicious, profane and irreligious, — nay, if 
one thought is admitted, one wicked word uttered, one 
sinful action performed, — he as surely beholds it as if 
you could discern him without you or be conscious of his 
presence witiiin you. All your thoughts and words and 
actions are open before hinn. 

Never indulge any thought, then, you would be unwill- 
ing he should know. Never speak any word you would 
be unwilling he should hear. Never perform any action 
you would be unwilling he should witness. When tempted 
to do wrong, call up the words, " Thou God seesi me," 
to fortify your minds and keep you from sin. 

Carry those words home with you, my hearers. Preacb 
them to yourselves here and everywhere, — in your busi- 
ness and your recreations, in your intercourse with otheis, 
and in your solitary communion with your own hearts; 
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and, in that day when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
revealed, may it be manifest that they have not been 
preached in vain. 

Soon, my friends, the last night will come, the last 
long, dreamless sleep. Soon another morning than that 
which now shines in the sky will break upon our eyes, 
another light — a light from the everlasting throne — will 
beam upon the spirit. Then, when I awake out of the 
deep slumber of the dead, I am still, God, — thanks to 
thy goodness, — I am still with thee I 

O Death, where is thy sting ? O Grave, where is thy 
victory? Thou bringest me nearer to the friends who 
have gone before, nearer to the great Friend of friends ! 

Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? Whither shall I 
flee from thy presence ? In hea.ven or in hell, I am still 
in thy hand, under thy care, — the care of infinite wisdom 
and infinite justice and infinite mercy. 

And what shall we carry with us to that holy presence 
in the spirit-land ? Shall it be a pure or a polluted 
heart? A mean or a noble character? Low, worldly 
aims or high and heavenly ? The beauty of generosity 
and love or the ugliness of selfishness and ill-will ? A 
life of true-hearted service or a life wasted in frivolity and 
stained deep with sin ? 

The choice is with you, and it must not be delayed. 
The youngest have no time to lose. With many of us, 
the day is far spent, the night is at hand. The longest 
life flies like a dream. When we awake from that dream, 
may we awake, O God, in thy likeness, as we awake with 
thee) 
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Thb example of Christ in the instances to which I have 
referred, and in other instances of a similar or analogous 
character, teaches us what the old Hebrew wisdom in 
many pithy proverbs loves also to teach its disciples, that 
there is a time to be silent and a time to speak. The 
tongue must learn to wear the strong but silken bridle 
woven for it by Christ. It must be ruled by the law of 
truth, but by the law of kindness, too ; by the law of a 
manly courage, but by the law of a Christian prudence 
withal ; and so do the work allotted by him who made it 
and the soul for his service. 

Silence in certain cases may be a great crime or a great 
meanness, — the fruit of cowardice, of selfishness, of time- 
serving ambition, crawling up the ladder of public honors 
and fearing to commit itself, of sluggish indifference to 
the cause of truth or to the rights and the reputation of 
others. If a man is dumb, when he has the ability and 
the opportunity to speak out, and it is his clear duty to 
do so on any subject, — if he allows his friend, his neigh- 
bor, his commonwealth, his country, his rulers, to be mis- 
represented and defamed, when he can defend them, — 
if he listens, without remonstrance or rebuke, to false 
charges and uncharitable insinuations against the men or 
the things which he honors and loves, — he becomes h 
self in some degree a partner in the slai 
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The evil tongues that rail aga.inst truth and goodness 
and right find a passive friend and helper in his own. 
God save us from the cowardly and criminal silence of 
the world's slaves I 

But there may be, on the other hand, a timely, a whole- 
some, a justifiable silence, like that of Christ, which in its 
place, and for a good purpose, shall be as worthy of 
honor as the frankest speech. The world is made up 
of an infinite variety of persons, and life of an infinite 
variety of situations ; and, among these, the virtue of which 
I speak sometimes comes in as the verj- grace of graces 
learned of Christ. A calm, self-respecting silence, trust- 
ing in God and in the triumph of truth, is often the 
best answer to the idle rumors of suspicion, to the 
false accusations of slander, to the whispered insinua- 
tion of the reptiles whom God tolerates for a time as 
instruments of his providence to try the faith and the 
patience of those whom he loves and chastens. Why 
trouble yourself to argue with those who will not listen 
to reason ? Why waste your words on the adder's ear ? 
Why care for that which, like the Pharisees' gossip about 
the blasphemy and the wickedness of Christ, does not 
touch your conscience, has no truth to give it a sting, 
is but as the whistling of a vagrant in the street. Trust 
in the Lord, and do good. Trust in yourself, and do 
right Turn a deaf ear, and let the serpent hiss. Live 
down the calumnies and small talk of the day, and treat 
them as the silent sun the foul mists of the morning, shin- 
ing and moving on. What are they to him ? He has his 
work to do, and he does it. Let the winds howl and the 
envious clouds band themselves together as they will. 
He carries with him his own light. These fickle motions 
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and exhalations of the low changing air do not reach him, 
and the vapor which appeareth for a little time will soon 
vanish away. 

Silence is often the wisest antidote to unprofitable or 
dangerous contention. The kindling flame, if not blown 
upon, will go out. A few blasts from an unguarded mouth 
may fan it into a long-burning and wide-spreading fire. 
Silence, not a sullen and contemptuous silence, but a 
silence that shows itself to be the child of principle and 
love, is often also the strongest rebuker and vanquisher 
of unkindness. "A soft answer turneth away wrath." 
But it is even easier to prevent than to cure. A simple 
abstinence from discussion and controversy is in certain 
cases the best remedy for the family and the State. 

Silence again, in opposition to the reckless and unprin- 
cipled loquacity of the gossip, or to the idle talkativeness 
which loves to criticise, to ridicule, and to exaggerate the 
faults of one's neighbor, forgetting one's own, — or to the 
violation of an express or Implied confidence, or to a 
disregard of the feelings and interests of another, — the 
silence, I say, which on principle, and not through fear ot 
indifference to right, keeps back what it is not wise or 
kind or honest to say, may be not only a safe prudence, 
but a high and rare virtue. There will occur to you a 
multitude of situations in daily life, in your domestic 
relations, in your social intercourse as well as in the great 
affairs which touch the destinies of nations in war or at 
peace, — a multitude of situations in which it becomes a 
Christian duty, invested with all the soft glory of the 
Christian spirit. It often demands and implies great 
self-control, magnanimity, kindness, patience, trust in 
God, "to set a watch before the mouth, and a seal of 
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wisdom upon the lips." We see and honor it in Jesus. 
When we see it in his disciples, let us honor it in them. 
Let us, when the hour for it comes, act upon it our- 
selves. 
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E ASSASSINATION OF LINCOLN. 

Never in the history of our country, or indeed in the 
history of the world, was there such a spectacle, alto- 
gether so striking, so solemn, so pathetic, as that which 
on Wednesday last presented itself to the angel's eye. 
Never such a vast and simultaneous gathering of a whole 
nation over such a territory, stretching from ocean to 
ocean, bowing together in sincere grief at the altars of 
the Great Father, and joining in the funeral service over 
the honored and lamented dead ; one great company of 
mourners from the Atlantic to the Pacific standing 
around the grave, and laying upon it their heartfelt trib- 
ute of reverence and love, mingled with their tears. 
Bereavements as sudden, as mournful, as appalling as 
this have sometimes fallen upon nations, but never one 
n which all the attendant circumstances so heightened 
the horror and the grief and so deepened the feeling of 
the people. It was not merely the instantaneousness of 
the calamity, or the enormity and unexpectedness of llie 
crime, or the greatness of the loss to the nation, or the 
worth and public services of the departed, and the value 
and importance of his life to the country, though in each 
and all of these aspects of the dire event there was enough 
to inspire the deepest sadness ; but that it should come in 
such a way, at such a time, in the midst of our crowning 
triumphs, in the moment of universal exultation and joy, 
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at the very height of happy expectation and hope, in the 
full sunshine of returning peace, when we were congratu- 
lating ourselves that the bloody work of war was now at 
an end, and looking forward eagerly to restored union and 
good will, — that it should fall too on the man who was 
both the head and the heart of this people, chosen for the 
work and true to the work of the time, — the man who, 
above all others, desen'ed to enjoy to the full the glad- 
ness and the fruits of victory, — the man whose last words 
were words of kindness, whose last deeds were deeds of 
mercy, whose whole nature overflowed with Christian 
clemency and love, in danger even of erring on that side, 
— the best friend indeed, as they began to see, as they 
would have soon known if he had lived, of those who in 
their insanity of passion and prejudice had imagined him 
to be a coarse and cruel foe. Four years ago this very 
month, that insanity culminating in a suicidal treason, 
hurled the cannon-shot, fired at Fort Sumter, which at 
once united the North, gave the signal for the great up- 
rising of the nation, and at length shattered to fragments 
the barbarous institution which it was meant to perpetuate 
and extend. Again, on the 14th of April, on the very 
day which witnessed the surrender and the triumphant 
restoration of the violated flag, the pistol-shot of the 
assassin, aimed by the same spirit of blind hate and 
madness at the sacred and honored head of the nation, 
unites the North as no other event could have done, and 
&es it with a new energy, a new resolve, a new, uncom- 
promising devotion to the great cause for which the last 
great martyr has died, that will do more for us in the 
future than even the victories of our armies in the field. 
And so in this marvellous war, under the wonder-working 
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providence of pod, never more manifest in the whole 
history of the world from the day of Moses until now, we 
have had strildng illustration of the words which on the 
first Sunday after the attack on Sumter I made the text 
and the prophecy of the time, again and again fulfilled. 
"Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee: the remain- 
der of wrath shall thou restrain." It was a fool's hand 
as well as a villain's that aimed the parricidal shot. It 
recoils with crushing force upon himself and his cause, 
casting upon it an eternal stigma and stain that will 
make it everywhere and forever abhorred and scorned. 
It basely and wickedly took the life of a great and good 
man, but it has only added an intenser fire and a stronger 
nerve to the life of the nation. And, as for him whose 
body it struck down, it has only raised him in a day to 
the pinnacle of glory. It ha5 made him a martyr, and 
canonized him as a saint. It has thrown a tender and 
solemn light over his memorj', which will make it ever 
dearer and more honored in the nation's heart. It will 
help to make his name one of the quickening watchwords 
of our people, to stimulate and deepen their patriotism, 
love of freedom, and devotion to great ideas. 

But independently of all the circumstances of the time, 
investing our great national bereavement with an unpar- 
alelled interest, solemnity, and depth of sorrow, there was 
that in the character and career of our lamented Pres- 
ident which made him the object of a love, esteem, 
and confidence, growing stronger and fuller every month 
he lived, such as none before him, save Washington him- 
self, had ever won. And what was it that inspired this 
feeling, almost a personal affection, over and above patri- 
otic loyalty in so many hearts ? " Certainly not any re- 
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markable intellectual power. There is nothing," it has 
been truly said, "in intellectual power of itself; and, 
even if there were. President Lincoln had no uncommon 
measure of it. We must look elsewhere. The explana- 
tion of this affection is to be found in the fact, the simple 
fact, that he was a good man and a true man, and faith- 
fully did the work the nation called him to do. It was 
unpretentious, self-forgetful, absolute devotion to duty, 
in the most trying circumstances, that first of all made 
the people grapple to him with hooks of steel," — his 
simple, unassuming goodness, his straightforward, un- 
selfish fidelity to his providential work, now sealed with 
his blood. 




{JULY 4, 1880.) 



Will you allow me, dear friends, before taking my 
place at the communion table, before joining with you 
in the communion service, to speak briefly of some per- 
sonal reminiscences that make this day a day of special 
interest to your old minister? It is just fifty years to- 
day, and at this hour, that I administered for the first 
time the communion service in the old meeting-house 
that stood a little below this on the other side of the 
street, on land then belonging to the parish, but now 
within the college enclosure. It was a plain, homely 
building, of the New England architecture of the last 
century, but well adapted in the interior for show on 
public occasions; and memories of the olden time and 
of the scenes at Commencement made it interesting and 
venerable. In my own mind, it is associated with pleas- 
ant and sacred recollections. It is within a few feel of 
it, under its very shadow, that I spent the first happy 
year of my college life, in the room under what was then 
the study of the wise and witty and kind-hearted Dr. 
Kirkland, the revered and beloved President of the Uni- 
versity. It was at the close of my college career that I 
stood within its walls to receive from him my bachelor's 
degree in the presence of the " nation's guest," as he, , 
had been the narion's heroic champion, — a ) 
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unteer in the Revolutionary struggle, the illustrious Lafay- 
ette, noble in heart as he was noble in birth, whose un- 
expected attendance gave me an opportunity of paying 
him a brief, fitting tribute in the part assigned me for 
the day, And it was in that church, the year before my 
settlement, that, in the midst of an overflowing assembly 
of the iiite of Boston and the vicinitj', at the inaugura- 
tion of President Quincy, I delivered, as the representa- 
tive of the graduates, chosen for the occasion, the address 
of welcome to the new President. And it was there too, 
on May 19, 1830, I was ordained as pastor of the first 
parish and church in Cambridge, and entered on the 
duties, the pleasures, and the trials of the Christiaa 
ministry. 

It was one of the most beautiful days of the beautiful 
season. Never was a more brilliant sky above, a fresher 
green below. All nature was in harmony with ihe glad 
and tender thoughts and the bright hopes which such an 
occasion inspires. My elder brethren in the ministry, a 
goodly company, met me with cordial welcome, and bade 
me god-speed on my way. Friendly and expectant faces 
of parishioners, old and young, of whom I was about to 
assume the pastoral charge, looked up at the new minis- 
ter with sympathizing interest. The whole day, exhaust- 
ing as it was to the strained nerves and spirits of a young 
man entering on an untried field, and suggesting doubts 
and anxieties as well as hopes, was full of gladness and 
promise. I confess that I did not then fully understand, 
did not fully realize, the difficulties before me. The ordi- 
nation was arranged and carried out with elaborate prep- 
aration and due solemnity in the fashion of the times. 
A large number of churches were invited to the council, — 
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thirty-two, — among the ministers of which were five of 
my own classmates in college and the Divinity School, 
recently settled. The delegates to the council, ministers 
and laymen, who were present, among them ray own 
father, numbered fifty-six. Of these, none I think of the 
laymen, and but four of the ministers, are now living, — 
one in Boston, two in Old Cambridge, and one in Natick ; 
none of them in active oninisterial service. And, of my 
parishioners who were present in their young day on that 
occasion, not more than ten, perhaps, if so many, are 
now living in Cambridge. The generation of that day 
has passed or is passing away, and I am lingering only 
a little while behind themi. If there were time, and this 
were the fit time, I should naturally be led to speak of 
the immense changes that have taken place in Cambridge 
as elsewhere during the past half- century,— changes o£ 
every kind. But to do this with any fitness would be 
impossible as well as unsuitable on this special occasion. 
And the thought that comes up most forcibly to my own 
mind and to yours in such a retrospect is that of the 
constant, inevitable change that is going on in all human 
beings and human affairs, and with it, to Christian be- 
lievers, the thought of the unchanging Being and the 
unchanging law of wisdom and goodness that is over all, 
leading all to an unseen goal and a benevolent issue. 
The wisest and truest human philosophy, as well as 
Chrisdan faith, tells us that beneath the changing scenes 
and the perishing forms of earth there is a supreme intel- 
ligent Power that moves and moulds and governs thero 
On that rock of ages will we anchor our souls, 
knowing that, while the fashion of this world passeth 
away, where generations after generations flit like clouds 
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over the sky, while life, health, fortune, friends, are pre- 
carious and transitory, the God of the heavens and the 
earth, the God of nature, the God of the immortal soul, 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, is with us 
and all through the ages of eternity. Changes succeed 
upon changes, and over those of the months and years 
to come hangs the divinely woven veil. But, through all, 
God and his love, the soul and its affections, good- 
ness and its rewards, heaven and its happiness, abide 
forever. 
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Changing, fading, falling, flying, 
From the homes that gave them birth, 

Autumn leaves in beauty dying 
Seek the mother-breast of earth. 

Soon shall all the songless wood 
Shiver in the deepening snow, 

Moaning in its solitude. 
Like some Rachel in her woe, 



Slowly sinks yon ■evening sun. 
Softly wanes the cheerful light; 

And, the twelve hours' labor done. 
Onward sweeps the solemn night. 

So on many a. home of gladness 
Falls, O Death, thy winter gloom; 

Stands there still in doubt and sadness 
Many a Mary at the tomb. 
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But the genial spring returning 

Will the sylvan pomp renew, 
And the new-bom flame of morning 

Kindle rainbows in the dew. 

So shall God, his promise keeping, 

To the world by Jesus given, 
Wake our loved ones, sweetly sleeping. 

At the breaking dawn of heaven. 

Light from darkness ! Life from death ! 

Dies the body, not the soul : 
From the chrysalis beneath 

Soars the spirit to its goal. 

Father, when the mourners come 

With the slowly moving bier. 
Weeping at the open tomb 

For the lovely and the dear. 

Breathe into the bleeding heart 
Hopes that die not with the dead. 

And the peace of Christ impart 
When the joys of earth have fled. 




SERVE GOD. AN-D BE CHEERFUL.* 

" Serve Go<1, and be cheerfuL" The motto 
Sh^ be mine, aa the bishop's of old : 

On my soul's coat-af-arms I will 
111 letters of a^ure and gold, 

" Serve God, and be cheerful," self-balanced. 
Whether fortune smile sweetly or frown. 

Christ stood king before Pilate, Within me, 
I carry the sceptre and crown. 

"Serve Cod, and be cheerful." Make brighter 
The brightness that falls to your lot : 

The rare or the daily sent blessing 

Profane not with gloom and with doubt. 

" Serve God, and be cheerful." Each sorrow- 
Is — with your will In God's — for the best. 

O'er the cloud hangs the rainbow. To-morrow 
Will see the blue sky in the west. 

"Serve God, and be cheerful." The darkness 
Only masks the surprises of dawn ; 

And the deeper and grimmer the midnight. 
The brighter and s 
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** Serve God, and be cheerful." The winter 

Rolls round to the beautiful spring, 
And o'er the green grave of the snowdrift 

The nest-building robins will sing. 

" Serve God, and be cheerful." Look upward ! 

God's countenance scatters the gloom ; 
And the soft summer light of his heaven 

Shines over the cross and the tomb. 

" Serve God, and be cheerful." The wrinkles 

Of age we may take with a smile ; 
But the wrinkles of faithless foreboding 

Are the crow's-feet of Beelzebub's guile. 

" Serve God, and be cheerful." Religion 

Looks all the more lovely in white; 
And God is best served by his servant, 

When, smiling, he serves in the light. 

And lives out the glad tidings of Jesus 

In the sunshine he came to impart ; 
For the fruit of his word and his spirit 

"Is love, joy, and peace " in the heart. 

" Serve God, and be cheerful." Live nobly, 
Do right, and do good. Make the best 

Of the gifts and the work put before you. 
And to God without fear leave the rest. 
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" The golden morning shines : away, away ! 

Up and be doing, climb the cloud-topped hill ! " 
With song and shout, the youth begins the day, 

And onward spring lig-bt heart and vigorous will. 



Mid-noon, wayworn, the pilgrim rests awhile. 

What changing voices strike his dreaming ear ! 
What shifting visions move the sigh, the smiie. 

As sadness reigns, or godly, grateful cheer! 

'• Weary and sad, 1 stand upon the height, 
And backward gaze on the receding years. 

O Youth and Hope ! gone is your purple light, 
And all the way looks dark through falling tears.'' 

" Bless the Lord, O my soul I and rejoice In his love : 
The smiles of his spirit are beaming around. 

He opens before thee his glories above, 
And thy life upon earth with hfs mercy has crowned." 

" I see the mourning group, the funeral train, 
And my heart weeps o'er many a hidden tomb ; 

While Memory, as she reads the Past again, 
Throws on the years to come the shadow of its gloom. 



VOICES FROM THE PAST. 

" 1 thank thee, my God, for tie loved ones gone up, 
Whom thy vri'sdom takes back, as thy goodness < 
gave; 

For the dear recollections that sweeten my cup, 
And the rainbow of hope overspanning the grave." 



" Golden occasions, fled from me forever, 

Mock me afar. I .see, in my despair. 
Strength spent for nought, life lost in vain endeavor, 

Sowing the rock, ploughing the fickle air." 

" My Father, 1 bless thee ! Thy gospel is mine. 

Fellow- worker, though lowly, with Christ and with thee, 
I am strong in thy strength ; and thy presence divine 

Will shine in the harvest that waiteth for me." 



" Heavy the burden on my spirit lies, — 

Too heavy all for mortal man to bear. 
Why tempted I the Lord? The crown and prize 

I, in my weakness, cannot win or wear." 

" Thank God for the trial ! Et were sin to complain, 
Whea a triumph far greater is hidden behind. 

Sun or cloud, labor on, in thy work grows thy gain ; 
And in duty fulfilled a sure happiness find." 

" Dark lowers the future. Over it, a cloud 
Hangs, muttering tempest to the sharpened ear. 

Age, sickness, grief, the coffin and the shroud. 
In thousand ghastly phantom shapes appear." 

" Tlie Lord is my shepherd. Why fear for the morrow ? 

The God of my youth is the God of my age. 
Trust in him to the end : he sendeth no .sorrow 

Which faith may not conquer or patience assuage." 
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So the two voices, to the dreamer's thought. 
Alternate sang of hope and terrors wild, 

Of grief .and gladness, trust and gloomy doubt. 
Which was his own ? Father, forgive thy child ! 

Forgive the fears that struggle with his faith : 

Dispel the doubts that overcloud his sky, 
As the sun scatters the red mist beneath ; 
And onward let the blessed trinity, 
The sister band of Graces, one and three. 
Strong Faith, with eagle eye and angel wings, 
Sweet Hope, that heavenward soars, and soaring sings. 
And Love, that crowns the Father King of kings — 
Lead through the labjrrinth of life to thee. 
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IV. 
HYMN. 

[Sung at the reopening of the Church of the First Parish in Cambridge, Dec. 
28, x868.] 

Praise unto God, our Father ! 

Thanks for his loving care ! 
Hallowed the day that brings us 

Back to our house of prayer, 
Under the roof that welcomed 

Many we mourn and miss, 
Fondly beloved and honored. 

Now with the Lord in bliss. 

Here, the rapt soul has risen 

On wings of faith and love ; 
Here, in the Sabbath stillness. 

Heard voices from above, — 
Voices of saints and martyrs, 

Voices of dear ones gone, — 
His, too, our loving Shepherd's, 

Calling and cheering on. 

Here, in a sweet communion 

With our true Friend and Lord, 
We've leaned upon his bosom 

Or fed upon his word. 
Here, as there rose in shadow 

Fond memories of our dead, 
Light from the life eternal 

Shone, starlike, overhead. 
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Now, in our home regathered. 

One household in the Lord, 
Our fair, transfigured temple 

We hail with glad accord ; 
And this, thy house, O Father, 

Re-dedicate to thee, 
To Christ, to Truth, to Freedom, 

To Love and Unity. 

Here may we still be quickened, 

Rebuked, forewarned, consoled ; 
Led onward still and upward 

Into the Saviour's fold ; 
Not the word's slothful hearers. 

But doers with our might. 
Find the Lord's truest service 

In the service of the Right 

Oh, help us by thy spirit. 

With fervent heart and will. 
Anew to build thy kingdom. 

Anew to do thy will. 
Anew of truth and beauty 

To seek the perfect whole. 
And unto God and Duty 

Reconsecrate the soul. 
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V. 
ORDINATION HYMN. 

O Father of the living Christ, 

Fount of the living Word, 
Breathe on the shepherd and the flock 

The spirit of the Lord ! 

Amid this mingled mystery 

Of good and ill at strife, 
Help tiiem, O God, in him to find 

The Way, the Truth, the Life. 

That Way together may we tread, 

That Truth with joy receive, 
That Life of Heaven, on earth begun. 

Through cloud and sunshine live. 

Not chained to creeds or cramped by forms, 

With eyes that hail the light. 
In holy freedom keep their souls 

Loyal to Truth and Right. 

One may they be in faith and hope 

As one in works of love. 
Till all be one with Christ and thee 

In the Great Church above. 



COMMUNION HYMN. 



Thanks, O God, with Christ we render, 

Thanks for countless blessings given, 
For thy love a]l-wise and tender. 

Training souls for life in heaven. 
Father, thanks for Christ we render, 

Brightening every blessing given ; 
For his love all pure and tender. 

Leading us through thine to heaven. 

Thanks that in each daily duty. 

As in trials great and small. 
Virtue's nobleness and beauty, 

Seen in him, throw light on all. 
Thanks that in his wondrous story 

Shines the life that never dies ; 
Thanks that from his cross of glory 

Beams the message of the skies. 



There, the lessoBS bright are written 

Of a deathless, Godlike love; 
While the Saviour, mocked and smitten, 

Sees the Father's smile above. 
There is clothed, with power unending, 

All that wins and lifts the soul ; 
Strength and holy sweetness blending 

In the lovely, perfect whole. 
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Of the bread symbolic eating, 

Drinking of the hallowed cup, 
One in him, in gladness meeting, 

We in faith and love look up. 
Thy will ours : if stern disaster, 

Crowns or crosses, thou shalt send. 
Follow we the trusting Master 

Onward, upward to the end. 



VII. 

COMMUNION HYMN* 
" He sent away the multitudes." — Matt, xv., 39. 

They had fed on his word, and they drank in his smile, 
And fain in his presence uplifted would stay ; 

And the heart of the Saviour yearned toward them the while, 
Yet, in love and in wisdom, he sent them away. 

Not alone in communion with him and his word, 
Not alone in the meeting to praise and to pray. 

Would he teach them to serve and to honor the Lord ; 
So, in love and in wisdom, he sent them away. 

To the world's daily toil, to the field and the mart. 
To their friends and their homes, to their children at play, 

That the life might bear fruit of the faith in the heart, 
In love and in wisdom he sent them away. 

# 

Let thy presence, dear Saviour, abide with us still, 

As the law of thy spirit we gladly obey. 
And mould heart and life to thy word and thy will, 

When we go, sent by thee, from thy table away. 

* Written for the dose of the communion service. 
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HYMN 
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E Celebration of the Channing Centennial Asm 




VERSARv, IN Brooklyn, N.Y, April 7, 1880. 


"ADdnowabidethfailh, hope, chaiitr."— I. Cotnii., 13. 




" Charity rajwcelh in lh= Iruth." - 1. CoK. liii. , 6, 




" And Ihe traih .haU maks you fn*."— Jomt viLL., 31. 


All hail, God's angel. Truth ! 




In whose immortal youth 




Fresh graces shine ; 




To her sweet majest)-, 




Lord, help us bend the knee. 




And all her beauty see, 




And wealth divine. 




Thanks for the might of Faith 




That fears not change or death 




Under God's care ; 




Bringing the distant nigh 




To the soul's quickened eye, 




And soaring to the sky 




On wings of prayer. 




Thanks;for the light of Hope, 




As through the mist we grope 




Toward heaven's far goal ; 




On each dark cloud it shines. 




Illuming Cod's designs 




Where ill with good combines ^^^H 




To round the whole. ^^^^^M 


f 
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Thanks for the heart of Love, 
Kin to our Lord's above, 

Tender and brave ; 
Ready to bear the cross, 
To suffer pain and loss 
And earthly good count dross, 

In toils to save. 



Thanks for the names that light 
The path of Truth and Right, 

And freedom's way : 
For him whose life doth prove 
The might of Faith, Hope, Love, 
Thousands of hearts to move, 

A power to-day ! 

May his dear memory be 
True guide, O Lord, to thee, 

With saints of yore ; 
And may the work he wrought, 
The truth of God be taught. 
The good for man he sought, 

Spread evermore. 



nthat thTyouChiarenemd like 



L 



Yestreek, 'mid floating clouds, I saw the sun 

Sink in soft glory to his evening rest, 
Smiling serenely on the day's work done 

For all the lives his welcome light had blessed. 
From Orient pastures to the Western meads. 

He had gone forth his mission to fulfil, 
One of God's angels to his children's needs, 

The faithful servant of his Maker's will. 
Then, in the time and path marked out by Heaven, 

Back to the East with strength unspent he came: 
And still, from early morn to latest even, 

Shone on tlie world his bright, life-giving flame. 
And, in his work of light and love, I see 
A fitting emblem, honored friend, of thee. 

Unchallenged thou hast passed the Psalmist's mark. 

Spite of his word hast crossed the seventy line, 

And still dost speak with ringing voice of cheer. 
And still thy soul mounts upward like the lark, 

And of time's rust and wrinkles shows no sign. 

So, with glad thanks to God, my friend's New Year 
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He welcomes ; and we with him looking up 
And looking forward in the light of faith, 

We know who giveth unto each the cup 
Of joy or grief, long life or early death. 

And, knowing Him through Christ, no ill we fear. 
While we are true to Him and Truth and Right, 
Safe through the evening shadows, through the night, 

His servants into harbor he will steer. 



X. 

JARED SPARKS. 

[A sonnet sent to Mrs. Sparks on receiving a photograph of her husband, 1866.] 

I LOOK upon thy features, honored friend, 

With many thronging memories, sad yet sweet ; 
And then I ask myself : " Is this the end, 

Shall we no more that noble presence meet ? 

Will God, the Father, sporting with us, cheat 
The heart's deep promise of another home. 
Another land where parted spirits come 

Into another union more complete?" 
Nay, in the silence of that speaking look. 

In the grave aspect, lighted with a smile, 
I read the answer to the longing soul. 
Echoing the message of the Holy Book. 

And on that blessed hope I anchor,* while 
I wait God*s time to see the perfect whole. 

* Titus ii., 13. Hebrews ii. , 19. 




"HAPPY NEW YEAR. 



The sun breaks out in smiles upon the s 

Where troops of neighbors come with greetings fl 

That find our friend's true heart still young and green, 
Turning to sunshine sweet the cloud and storm. 

So, when to him, after life's well-spent day. 
Its evening hour of tranquil rest has come, 

Light from the Light Eternal cheers his way. 
And sheds its radiance on his heart and home. 



LIGHT ON" THE CLOUD.* 



He who in mercy makes the sun to shine 
In mercy bids the storm-cioud do his will. 

And ripens into fruit the life divine. 

By turns of wisely mingled good and ill. 

Ves, He it is, our righteous Father-God, 
Who, in the training of his children, sends 

The dark-robed angel of the chastening rod 
To be co-worker in his gracious ends. 

Smiles the Lord's messenger beneath his mask, 
Rich treasure hiding under pain and loss. 

The meaning of his mission dosi ihou ask f 
God's answer read on the transfigured cross. 



1 



LIGHT ON THE 

Wreathed with heaven's haJE-hid roses in the bud, 
Behold the crown of thorns, the accursed tree ! 

Full many a blessing, dimly understood, 
O stern Adversity, is born of thee ! 

Come in what shape thou wilt, thou c. 

To the true soul, unsanctified, unblest; 
Upward still pointing to the Father's home, 

The Father's face, his service and his rest. 

Thou mak'st us know, what else we but half-know, 
Friends' love and care, their sympathy and truth ; 

And so new tendrils, soft and strong, do grow 
To the fond ties that bound us in our youth. 

Nearer to Jesus thou dost draw the sou!, 

And thou revealest to its opened eye 
Life's great realities and heavenly goal. 

Shining through all its checkered mystery. 

So, out of every Marah, healing springs. 

All pure and sweet, come gushing up at length ; 

And He who maile and loves us wisely brings. 
From bitter woe and weakness, joy and strength. 

Pours he his bounties from a flowing urn ? 

Stints he their current ? Praise him, trust him still ; 
And each new trial to a triumph turn 

In patient doing of his holy will. 

Learn of the Crucified thy cross to bear ; 

Unto the end, as he endu.red, endure ; 
And, with the sword of Faith and shield of Prayer, 

In the hard strife with evil stand s 



Friend of my youth, who still in vigorous age 

Dost serve the Master under cloud or sun, 
For whom there shines on some soft-tinted page 

Ot the great Booli of Life the Lord's " Well done ! " 
Oft, in the musing mood, my thoughts wiU run 

Baclt: to our school-boy times and college days, 
When, 'neath some spreading elm, gay yams we spun. 

Or sat together round the wood-iire blaze. 
Through different paths, the Lord our steps hath bent. 

Each led by Him whose wisdom rules the whole, 
Each bearing in a double sense the cros; 
Ah ! not in vain we trust. The firm intent 

Of a high aim lifts up the steadfast soul 
Above all earthly gaiji or earthly loss. 



llaadiiiDn 
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Sprinkled with snow, the Easter morn doth come, — 
Bleakness and smiling sunshine side by side; 

As, from the darkness of the rock-bound tomb, 
In joy and triumph rose the Crucified. 

So, while to winter days my life doth run, 

Friendship and Love bring back the spi'ing-time houi 
And grateful, happy thoughts an Easter sun, 

To brighten life and sprinkle it with flowers. 
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XV. 

FAMILY HYMN.* 

"The silver is mine, and the gold is mine, saith the Lord of hosts."- 
Haggai ii., 8. 

" Silver and gold have I none ; but such as I have give I thee."— Acts iii., 6. 

The silver and the gold he claims, 

Our richest and our best : 
All that we are and have and hope 

Await his high behest. 

His are the silver and the gold, 

The treasures of the mine ; 
And his the gems of wealth untold 

That round our hearthstone shine. 

The blessings of true-hearted love, 

The sweetest joys of home, 
Its holy and its tender ties. 

From the good Father come. 

To him, we consecrate them all, 

We lay them on his shrine. 
And, musing on the years gone by. 

Adore the Love divine. 

June 17, 1865. 

* Written for the silver wedding of a parishioner. 



AD AMICUM JUVENTUTIS JAMQUE SENECTUTIS MEAE. 

In the old Hebrew myth, the raven bore 

Bread to Elijah, dwelling by the brook; 
And when in body and. in spirit sore, 

Flj-ing for life, his weary way he took 
Through the lone wilderness, and prayed for death, 

Under the sheltering tree he fell asleep, 
And, lo ! an angel waketh him and saith : 

" Arise and eat. The Lord thy life will keep." ■ 
Not less in these, our days, good comes unsought: 

Out of the sky, sometimes, it seems to fal] ; 
And sweet surprises in our lives are wrought 

By Him whose secret hand o'erruleth all. 
And in the gifts of love of some true friend 
I see the angel of the Lord descend. 



XV I L 

Wriilen on Ihe By-leaf uf Ihc " Invalid's Own Book. "J 

Study the wants of your neighbor 
In the trials of sickness and si 

A sweet joy will follow love's labor 
As sure as the day brings its morrow. 
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XVIII. 
[To an aged friend on her birthday.] 

The rolling years their mission must fulfil ; 

Each with its train of mingled hopes and fears, 
Each in God's hand and moving at his will, 

Whether with health or sickness, smiles or tears. 

And so this birthday comes, dear friend, to thee. 

Under a cloud that flits across the sky ; 
Yet in your soul may sweetest sunshine be, 

As still you feel that God is ever nigh. 

To him, with troops of friends, heart-thanks I give 
For all your life has brought us in the past 

Still may its lessons teach us how to live, 
" And neither fear nor wish the approaches of the last" 

And all good wishes rise in prayer to Him 
Who orders life from morn to eve and night : 

Faith, hope, and love with you shall ne'er grow dim. 
Looking to Him whose word has been your light 



JUNB 15, 1876. 



XIX. 

Your lilies of the valley came, and whispered in my ear : 

" In spite of cold and east winds, the bonny spring is here, 

And, of her gracious presence, sweet messages we bring, 

While in their fresh-leaved bowers once more the orioles sing; 

And earth arrayed in beauty in life renewed rejoices, 

And lifts to God in chorus her million happy voices. 

And we, his white-robed servants, the creatures of his care. 

His glory and his kindness in silent praise declare, 

And with Christ's cheering lesson * the word of friendship bear." 

Thanks, lovely messengers of human love, 
That blends so sweetly with the love divine ; 
Thanks, mingled with dear memories of old. 
Wakened by you within this heart of r 
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XXI. 

SONNET. 

[Written on his seventy-fifth birthday, and found among his papers after his 
death.] 

Under God's eye, and trusting in his love, 
I launch my boat upon another year, 
And leave to Him, my Pilot, safe to steer 

My leaky craft on to the port above. 

Back to the checkered past to-day I look, 
With grateful memories of all he gave. 
While on the shadows of each household grave 

Falls a soft sunshine from the Holy Book. 

Soon shall I leave my dear ones of the earth. 
Soon shall I meet my dear ones gone before. 

The body's death is the freed spirit's birth ; 
And the dark grave, to life the secret door; 

While to Faith's quickened ear the funeral bell 

Blends the glad welcome with the sad farewell. 

Feb. 25, 1879. 
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XXII. 
APRIL 23, 1835 — APRIL 23, 1874. 

Forty years, save one, you and I, dearest wife. 
Through sunshine and cloud have ascended the hill, 

Hand in hand, heart in heart, met the changes of life. 
As God in his love sent the good or the ill. 

Half on earth, half in heaven, our children still live. 

Not wholly we lose the dear ones we miss : 
A new aspect to death their sweet memories give. 

While the light of their home throws its brightness on this. 

One by one, we shall join the dear circle above, 
Not in fear, nor in recklessness wait we the call, 

Still faithful to duty, as onward we move, 
Still trusting in Him who loves us and loves all. 

So hopefully, cheerfully, thankfully, now 

Would we hail the bright way-mark, and take a new start 
And renew at the crossing the old marriage vow 

" To love and to cherish till death us do part." 
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XXIII. 

[Written in a volume of Stanley's Sermons in the East^ presented by two of 
his daughters to their mother, Christmas, 1863.] 

What shall we to Mother bring 

For our Christmas offering? 

Nothing is too good for her. 

If our wishes angels were, 

Bringing blessings from on high, 

What a crowd would fill the sky ! 

What a cargo would they bear 

Daily through the echoing air ! 

Somehow, they this book have brought, 

Filled with pearls of holy thought 

Found in the clime where He was bom 

Whom we hail this blessed morn, 

This doubly bright and happy day. 

Since the dark cloud has passed away. 

This, dear Mother, we would bring, 

'Stead of golden wreath or ring. 

For our Christmas offering, 

Thanking God for all his love. 

Asking blessings from above 
On each and all, that, with another year. 
All may be gathered in love, peace, and joy 
Around the merry board with Christmas cheer, 
Our country safe, and our dear soldier boy. 



A BIRTHDAY VISION. 

I ASKED Father Time, in my visions to-day, 

" To keep young in spite of you, what is the way ? 

"The Saviour has taught you," he answered, and a 

" Go, live in your children, and be as a child." 

Then, I knew by his look, so aweet and so sober. 

He had read in my heart the " loth of October." 

And I begged the gray sage, with his hour-glass and sand, 

To give me his blessing, and lend me a hand : 

" I would weave my darling a birthday rhyme. 

Come help me, help me, good Father Time. 

Down with your scythe, and furl your wings. 

And give my poor Muse a lift, as she sings. 

Nay, shake not your head : J know you of old, 

There's a warmth in your heart, though you look 

'Tis not always your mission to blight and destroy, 

But sometimes to ripen your harvest of joy. 

If you dash down bright hopes, you oft raise them up, 

And with sweet compensations replenish the cup. 

Now frowning, now smiling, you give and you take; 

You divide and you join, )0u mar and you make. 

With your hand so sly and your foot so swift, 

You have stolen my youth ; yet many a gift 

To my lot and my home you have brouglit, as you 

And to many a blessing have anchored me fast. 

And now you have brought my dear daughter on. 

In the journey of life, to a new milestone. 

Stop, set down the hour-glass and speak the rhj'med word: 

Your age-mellowed wisdom should seek to be heard. 

You have clouded my brain and bewitched my hair. 

For the mischief you've done, it is but fai 

That you give the good counsel you have to spare." 
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A BIRTHDAY VISION. 25 1 

" Can't stop, my friend : the word I say, 

I say while I run on my noiseless way. 

Whisper it thou to her listening ear, 

And write it over each opening year. 

Tell her to lengthen the bloom of youth 

By a bright, happy spirit, by mercy and truth, 

By love to her Saviour, by love to her God, 

By love to her friends in her earthly abode, 

Preparing her soul for the mansions above 

To dwell with her Father, who dwelleth in love. 

Tell her the body alone is mine : 

The soul is God's temple, forever to shine. 

Tell her to fill it with pure desires, 

With the faith that on eagle wing aspires. 

With the spirit that shone in the life of her Lord, 

And still breathes on the world from his holy Word. 

** Let her win those heavenly treasures 

Moth and rust can ne'er consume ; 
Let her seek the pure heart's pleasures 

With the rich, eternal bloom ; 
Let her love the sweets of duty. 

These with age grow all the sweeter ; 
And be clothed with inward beauty. 

This will draw all hearts to greet her. 

" Then, though I may steal her strength. 

Dim her eye, and mark her brow, 
And, vanquished in the strife, at length 

To my power the mortal bow. 
She — the immortal — never old. 

Her heaven within, will have and hold. 
And, conquering her conqueror, rise 

To her own home in the skies." 



Oct. to, 1854. 
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XXV. 

Nine years old ! 
Lamb of my fold, 
Child of my heart, how the months glide on ! 

Nine years old ! 
Like a tale that is told. 
Like a fleeting cloud, the past has gone. 

Nine years old ! 
Time and Christ say, Lay hold 
On the life to come in the life that flies. 

Nine years old ! 
Quick ! gather Heaven's gold 
While 'tis day. The good that you do never dies. 

Let that be your treasure, 
And duty your pleasure, 
And to God give the hours as they fly. 

Then will nine times nine years, 
With their sunshine and tears, 
Be but steps of the ladder that ends in the sky. 



Oct, 10, 1849. 
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XXVI. 

A VALENTINE. 

Dearest, dearest Valentine, 
Here's the heart that beats to thine. 
Truly it has loved thee ever, 
And it will forsake thee never. 
Others younger thou wilt see, 
But none m >re true than I to thee. 
Dearest, dearest Valentine, 
Here's the heart that beats to thine ! 

Now, as when I kissed thee sleeping. 
Or as when I soothed thee weeping. 
Or as by the hand I led thee, 
Or with barley candy fed thee. 
While you asked for more and more 
In the happy days of yore, 
Dearest, dearest Valentine, 
Here's the heart that beats to thine ! 

And so thine will beat forever : 

What such love as ours can sever? 

I am growing old, I know, 

My hair more gray, my pulse more slow ; 

But neither Time nor Death can chill 

The holy love that binds us still. 

Dearest, dearest Valentine, 

I am thine, and thou art mine. 

In the sweet, eternal bond. 

Of daughter dear to father fond. 

By the all-loving Parent given. 

To cheer the earth and gladden heaven. 

Feb. 14, 1854. 
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XXVII. 

SONG OF A TUB. 

[With a birthday present to a child.] 

Wash, rub, scrub ! 

Here comes the good tub, 

With its sister pail. 
On the family horse, they safely ride, 
With a strong iron friend on either side, 

Like anchors in a gale. 

Needful are they, each and all. 
Great things lean upon the small. 
And the fairest of the fair 
Shines by help of wooden ware. 

But half a queen a queen would be 
Without her maiden's industry. 
Mind not high things, condescend 
To the faithful kitchen friend. 



Oct. io, 1849. 



XXVIII. 

[With a present of a knife.] 

The ties that bind us fast together 
Will stand life's roughest, stormiest weather. 
In cloud and sunshine, snow and rain. 
Unchanged forever they remain. 
Time, smiling, only draws them tighter. 
And every Christmas makes them brighter. 
No knife is sharp enough to sever 
The cords that bind our hearts forever. 



Dec. 25, 1879. 



TO AN ABSENT DAUGHTER. 25$ 



XXIX. 

[With a box of ribbons.] 

Hidden within, the spirit's eye will trace 
The image of the lovely, absent face ; 
And, when its silky treasures thou shalt twine, 
An angel's hand will softly press on thine. 



XXX. 

[To an absent daughter who had quoted to him Shakspere's sonnet.] 

That you in my " sweet thoughts should be forgot " 
Can never happen, dear, while I am I, 

And thought of you makes sweeter every thought, 
Present or absent, far from me or nigh. 

And " thinking on you " cannot " cause me woe " 
While you are what you are and have been ever, — 

The sunshine of my lengthened life below 
And source of happy memories forever. 

Daily I miss you, but with heart and mind 
I fly with you when you are on the wing ; 

Still in your pleasure a sweet pleasure find, 
And in that honey half forget the sting. 



June h, 1879. 



[On Ihe fly-leaf of the GMiti Trtantry.] 

Many a jewel you will see 
In this Coldett Treasury j 
Many a lovely pearl of thought 
With harmonious words inwrought; 
Many a diamond of the brain, 
Scattered by the Muses' train; 
Many an opal bright of song, 
Charming all both old and young. 
But among them all will shine 
This rough-moulded gem of mine. 
For I know your heart will priie 
More than all that money buys, 
More than millions in the purse, 
The love that fills the father's verse. 



Mav 17, 



XXXII. 

We keep the birthdays of the saints of old, 
The noble men and women of our race, 

The emblazoned names on History's page enrolled. 
The precious gifts of our good Father's grace. 

But what are theirs lo thine, O mother dear, 
From whom such blessings unto us have come. 

Whose life to ours has been perpetual cheer, 
The shining light, undimmed, of either home. 

Then let the world prepare its grand display. 
When some far-famed nativity comes round : 

Enough for us the sweetness of the day 

Which with thy presence and thy love is crowned. 
, .87J, 
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XXXIII. 
[Given with a piece of beeswax.] 

A SMALL floating straw shows the course of the stream, 
A small lock of hair tells the tint of the whole, 

A splinter the texture and strength of the beam, 
And a flash of the eye the thoughts of the souL 

Need I tell you the lesson my token conceals ? 

In prose or in verse need I ask you to find 
That the gift for your workbox, read rightly, reveals 

Something larger and richer that's treasured behind. 

And out of the thread, waxed to make it last longer, 
Another good lesson old Quarles would commend, 

That fond ties, waxed by love, grow stronger and stronger. 
Unbroken, unaltered, unworn to the end. 



Dec. 25, 1875. 



